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PREFACE. 



XT has, for fome time paft, been a favourite ob-^ 
jefl: in my mind, to arrange the Whole of my 
Political Opinions under one head, and this I 
have now executed in a manner which, while it 
may tend, I truft, to clear away the national pre- 
judices, and heavy conceits of the deluded fuf- 
ferers, under defpotic governments, fhall not be 
particularly direfted againft any one of them. 

The Chancellor at Berlin, or the Judges at Vi- 
enna fhall not punifh unfortunate individuals for 
publifhing or reading what tyranny may be pleafed 
to call my libels upon their different States, nor 
fhall the Englifh Mr. Attorney General be again 
forced to fhed tears over the afperfed virtues, of 
an immaculate and magnanimous Prince of 
Wales. 

I WRITE NOW FOR THE WORLD AT 
LARGE. 

MAN will herein find all his natural^ civile 
and divine rights, more perfe£lly and rationally de- 
fined, than he was aware of, and will feel his rea- 
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iv PREFACE. 

fon roufed into aSion, and himfelf animated in the 
univerfal caufe of humap nature, with that fervour 
which fprings alone from refleftion, and a fenfe 
of confcious right. He will look back at the iron 
hand of ajfiimption^ and defpotifm^ with horror, 
and revolt at the recolle£iion of the impofitions he 
has fuffered himfelf to be deceived into by the ar- 
tifices of the defigning a?nd venal few- , 

He will now felicitate himfelf, that the aera has 
arrived, when the light of reafon is burfting forth 
with effulgence, that diftinguiflies genuine princi-*^ 
pies from fophiftical dodrines, and be convinced 
of the utility of the former over the latter. By 
reafoning and thinking for himfelf, he will not re- 
linquifh thofe rights which are inalienabje in his 
nature, nor beftow thofe privileges beyond his 
reach which he (hould be conftantly eligible to 
himfelf and ever have the command of. 

Truth and Reafon are the attributes of man, and 
he may ever dare to manifeft himfelf under them 
as his judgment fhall dire£l — and thofe who at- 
tempt to oppofe or reftrain him, are guilty of the 
greateft prefumption. 

It is the free and unbiafed voice of fociety that 
is to decide as to their rights and comforts, and 
when they feel them perverted or diminifhed, it is 
their province to renovate them. Society will 
always come out right in any reform, if left to the 
general fentiraent on which they aQ. To think 

otherwife 



PREFACE. V 

Otherwife is rhimerical; for, to fuppofe that men 
willcombine together ta injure themfelves, is, ta 
fuppofe that they have neither inttrejl^ difcrctiorij 
nor judgment. 

Who then art thou^ prejumptuous mortal^ thaf 
Jitteft thyfelfup to judge for fociety^ and controul^ as 
thy vanity^ arrogan^e^ interejt^ or ignorance^ Jhcfli 
dircB thee? Who gave. thee this rights or who, con-^ 
jiituted it, i^y, thee? If thou inheriteji it not from 
thy maker ^-nor derivefiit from man^ it isfalfej.ani 
ajfumed^ and mufl revert to its primitive fource^ 
namely^ that of the people. 

" Where Truth deigns to come, her filler Li- 
berty will not be far." Truth is the fountain of 
happinefs, the harbinger of freedom, the bafis of 
juftice, and the fource of judgment. It is the 
birthright of nature, and the germ of human feli- 
city. By e;cploring this facred and invaluable 
principle, evil is exterminated and ^ooc? produced. 
It is the province of all ranks of fociety, from the 
prince to the beggar, to feek it, and it is only ta 
be found by difpaflion and fair refletlion. By 
giving free fcope to the imagination, and full dif* 
cuffion and promulgation of every fentiment, from 
whoniifoever it may fpring, this facred guide to 
human aftion will be afcertained. 

It is the peculiar fortune of the prefent aera that 
degraded nature is reviving. The vivifying influ* 
ence of reafon has infpired the mind, and filbd 
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mankind with thought of his rights that he never 
had before. Whether this difpofition (hall con- 
tinue, and grow into maturity, depends upon man 
alone; for if he will not think and att for himfelf, 
he has no right to expeft the bleffings of tempo- 
rality. 

I cannot here prevent a fmile at the idea, that 
there fliould be a nation, whofe proudeft boaft is 
feeding upon Ox-flefli, as if virtue confifted in 
a ftrong appetite, and glory in a good digeftion. 
In truth, Englifhmen, in their prefent degradation, 
feem to have acquired the inftinQ: of the beaft 
which they devour, for they mod readily fubmit 
their necks to the yoke, fufFer the moft cruel chaf- 
tifement without refiftanCe, and difplay patience 
as a cover to ftupidity. Let me not however be 
fuppofedadverfe to the charaQier of Mr. Bull; were 
he but to roufe himfelf, and begin to think, the 
original dignity of his nature would appear ; his 
energies would be terrible to oppreflbrs, and his 
generofity reputable to himfelf. 

But I will only add, to conclude this fhort pre-' 
face, that it is now very evident, that the Defpots 
of the world are beginning to totter, and the foun- 
dations of their thrones to fhake. There is alfo a 
tremendous ftorm approaching, the thunders roll 
nearer and more near, the whirl wifids fweep the 
furface of the deep, and the veflels of Monarchy 
and Ariftocracy already blaze amidft the fury of 

the 
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the lightnings — ^a moment more, and the tempeft 
{hall overwhelm them, they (hall founder for ever 
and ever. 

O, Pitt! how vain was your confidence, that 
you could favc yourfelf and your colleagues by 
the deftruflion of mankind. 



THOMAS PAINE. 



Luxemburg^ Paris^ 
May 19^^,1794. 



THE 

RIGHTS OF MAN. 

CHAI^. I. 

OF NATURAL RIGHTS* 

HERE never did, there never will, and there 
feever can, exift, a legiflature, or any defcripdon 
of men, in any country, poffeffed of the right, or 
the power, of binding, and controuling pofterity 
to the END OF TIME : or, of commanding, for 
EVER, HOW the world fhall be governed, or who 
(hall govern it; and therefore, all fuch claufes^ 
afts, or declarations, by which the makers of them 
attempt to do what they have neither the right, 
nor the power to do, nor the power to execute, 
are in themfelves null and void. 

Every age, and generation, muft be as free to 
aQ: for itfelf^ in all cafes, as the ages and genera- 
tions that preceded it. The vanity and prefump- 
tion of governing beyond the grave, is the mod 
frcpojlcrous and infolent of all tyrannies, Man 
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THE 

RIGHTS OF MAN. 

CHAP. t. 

OF NATURAt RIGHTS* 

HERE never did, there never will, and there 
ftever can, exift, a legiflature, or any defcriptioa 
of men, in any country, poffeffed of the right, or 
the power, of binding, and controuling pofterity 
to the END OF TIME 2 or, of commanding, for 
EVER, HOW the world Ihall be governed, or who 
fhall govern it: andTHEREFORE,'all fuchclaufes^ 
afts, or declarations, by which the makers of them 
attempt to do what they have neither the right, 
nor the power to do, nor the power to execute, 
are in themfelves null and void. 

Every age, and generation, muft be as free to 
aQ: for itfelf^ in all cafes, as the ages and genera- 
tions that preceded it. The vanity and prefump- 
tion of governing beyond the grave, is the moft 
frepojicrous and infolent of all tyrannies, Man 
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« THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 

has no property in Man — neither has any gcnera- 
tloh a property in the generations that are to follow. 
Alegiftature^or the people of any antecedent period, 
had no more right to flifpofe of the people of the 
prefent day, or to bind, or controul them, in any 
Jhap€ fulfatfot'fkf^ thin the fegiflatare, or the peo- 
ple of the prefent day, have fo difpofe of, bind, 
or controuJ, thofe who ftiall live a hundred, or a 
ihoufand years hence. 

Every generation is^ and -^ujt be competent 
to all the purpofes which its occafions require. It 
is the livings •SSAwR thfe'irfif^, thiit arc to be ac- 
commodated. When man ceafes to be, his power 
!andtKis wirit« cearfe with liiifav and, having no lon- 
jgerahylpirtrcipations in thedoncerns of this world, 
•fee nd^iongbr^hsls iny authority, in tJireiding wAd 
^all fee- its gbjvernoBs,! or Aow its; government fhall 
i)e ongamaed^fQ^Aow adminiftered. I contend for 
iChe right 6f the if mV^i ihd^^iinft their being willed 
^away, ahd E63xtroufed, 'and cbntraOiedfor, by the 
fwam^crT^^ authority 6f the dead* There was a 
,lime wherir Kings dilpbfcd of their crowns by wiU, 
jUpon their death-beds, and x6nfigned the people, 
like beaHs of the field, to whatever fucc^ffor they 
rappointcd. This is now^fo exploded, a« fcarcely 
. lo be remembered, smd fo'monftrous, a& hardly tc» 
-ht believed. 

It is a general principle in governments, that 
r no parent, or mafter, nor ' all the authority of the 

kgiflature, 
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i^gHlature^ can bind or controul the perfojiial fr^e^ 

dom, even of an individual, beyond the age q£ 

4xventyT0fie .^i^rs;-— on .what ground of right, then, 

can any ;kgiflature bind all pofterity for eypr ? 

Tbofe v^iho jiave quitted.the world, and thofe whp 

arc.not yet arrived at jt, are as remote from ^caqb 

other, as the utmoft ftretch of mortal, imagination 

can conceive ;— >Mbat poffible obligations,.theji qajt 

.c^ift between tbepi — what rule or principle can i?^ 

.laid down, that two nourentities, the one out af 

jcxiftencc, and the other not in, and who never cstn 

:meet in this world — that the one fliould controyl 

I the. other, to the end of time. 

. From* what,. or from whence, Js the right pf 

toy human power derived to bind pofterjty fqr 

.ever? -If fuch a principle ever e;xifted, it muft.now 

\cxiOL;- — ^for whatever appertains tp the nature qF 

«man, CAnnotht annihilaied by, man. It is the i)|i* 

itur^ of. man to dUy and he will continue to die 4s 

Jong 9s he (halL continue to ht born. Therefprc^ 

to {'tl^w^di political Adam^ in whom all pofterity arc 

-bound for .ever, it muft be, proved that this Ada)» 

pofleiTed fuch a power or fuch a right. 

Although lawi which are made in one genera-^ 

•tion, often continue in force through fucceeding 

generations, they continue to derive their jforiCe 

'^from ihG confent of the livings and are not repealed, 

not becaufe they cannot be repealed, but, becaufc 

they src ?»(?(, and the non-repealing? paffes f(?r 
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4 THE RIGHTS OF MAJt. 

confent. A former legiflature might as well hav^ 
paffed an aft to. have authorized them/elves to live 
for ever, as to make their authority live for evef. 
The cirGumftances of the world are continually 
changing, and the opinions of men change alfo; 
and, as government is for the livings and not for 
the dead^ it is the living only that have any right 
in it. That which may be thought right, and be 
*found convenient in one age, may be thought 
wrong, and found inconvenient, in an another. 
In fuch cafes who is to decide — the living or the 
dead ? It fignifies nothing to a man what is done 
to him after he is dead; but it fignifies much to 
the living to have a will in what fhall concern 
them. 

Who is there in the world but man; and if we 
•admit that man has rights, the conftderation then 
will be — what are thofe rights; and, how came man 
by them Originally ? The error of thofe who reafon 
by precedents, drawn from antiquity, refpcjfting 
the rights of man, is, that they do not go far 
enough into antiquity : They do not go the whole 
way : They flop in fome of the intermediate flages 
of a hundred, or a thoufand years, and produce 
what was then done as a rule for the prefent day. 
This is no authority at all ! If we travel flill far- 
ther into antiquity, we fhall find a direft contrary 
opinion and praftice prevailing; and, if antiquity 
is to be authority^ a thoufand fuch authorities may 

be 
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ht produced fucceffively contradi6ling each other; 
i)ut if we proceed "on, we fliall come out right at 
larft, we (hall come to the time when man came 
from the hand of his maker. . What was he then ? 
Man. Man was his only title, and a higher cannot 
be given him. 

We have now got at the origin of man, and 
at the origin of his rights. As to the manner in 
which the world has been governed, from that day 
to this, it is no further any concern of ours, than 
to make a proper ufc of the errors, or the improve- 
ments, which the hiftory of it prefents. Thofe who 
lived a hundred, or a thoufand years ago, were 
then moderns, as we are now. If the mere name 
of antiquity is to govern in the affairs of life, the 
people who are to live a hundred, or a thoufand 
years hence, may as well take us for a precedent, 
as that we make a precedent of thofe who lived a 
hundred, or a thoufand years ago. The fafl: is, 
,that portions of antiquity, by proving every thing, 
eftablifh nothing. It is authority againft authority, 
all the way till we come to the divine origin of 
the rights of man, at the creation. Here our en- 
quiries find a retting place, and our reafon finds ai 
home. 

If a difpute about the rights of man had arofe, 
at the diftance of a hundred years from the cre- 
ation, it is to this fource of authority they muft 
Jiave referred ; and it is to the fame fource of au- 
B 3 ^hority, 
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fhority, that wi mull now refer. The genealogy 
of Chrift is traced to Adafn; — Why then not trac* 
(he rights of man to the creation of man ? Be* 
caufc there have been upftart-governments, thruft* 
fhg thefnfelves' between, and prefomptuoufly work* 
ing to unmake man. 

If any generati6n of men ever poffefled the 
right of di6lAting the mode by which the world 
Ihould be governed for ever, it was ihtjirjl ge- 
neration that ever exifted— and, if that generation 
did not do it, no fucceeding generation can fhew 
iriy authority for doing it, nor fet up any. The 
illiiifainating and divine principle of the equal 
yights o/m^n— for ithas its origin from the mak^r 
of man — relates, not only to the living individuals, 
but to generations of men fucceeding each other. 
Every generation is equal in rights to the genera^ 
tioris that preceded it, by the fime rule that every 
individual is born equal in rights with his contem- 
pbrary. 

Every hiftory of the creation, and every tradi- 
tionary account — whether from the lettered, or un» 
lettered world, however they may vary in their 
bpihibri bt bfelief of certain particulars, all agrefe 
in eftablilhing one point — the unity of man — by 
which 1 m^an, that man, confidered as man, is 
all oF oM itgye% and cbnfequently, that all men 
jure borii ecjuali arid with equal natural rights, in 
ifce fame inahrfer as if j)bft'erity Mad been continued 

t by 
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by creation inftead oi gener/Uwn — the latter bqiiig 
the only mode by whiqh the former ip^ <?anied fdjt-r 
ward^ and, confequently, every child bofj? intq 
the world, muft be confidered ^ deriving it^ e^^ 
iftence from GodiC The world is asne^ to ^i^ 
^s it was to the firft m^ that exifted, ^nd \^\s |i%r 
tural right in it is of the fame kind. 

The Mofaic account of the creatioij, whethof 
taken as divine authority, or merely hijtorieql^ is 
fully up to this point — the unity or equality of man* 
The expreflions admit of no controverfy: " An4 
•^ God faid, let us make man in our own image : 
*^ in the image of God created he him-^mfl/e ancj 
*^ female created he them." The diftin^o^i of 
fexes is pointed out, but no other diftinclion |« 
even implied. If this be not divine authority, if 
is hijlorical authority, and (hews that the equality 
of man, fo far from being a modern dp£l?ine, i; 
the oldtjl upon record. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that ?ill the religions 
known in the world are founded, fo far as they re- 
late to man, on the unity of man^ as b^ing all of 
one degree. Whether in heaven^ or in kell^ or in 
whatever ftate man may be fuppofed to exift herCr- 
after, the good and the bad are .the Qnly diftinc- 
tions. Nay, even the laws of governments are 
obliged to Aide into this principle, by making 
degrees to confift in crimes^ and not in perfons. 
It is one of the greatell of all truths, and of the 
B 4 higheft 
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higheft advantage to cultiviate. By confidering 
man in this light, and by inftrufting him to con- 
fider himfelf in this light, it places him in a clofe 
connexion with all his duties, whether to his Cre- 
ator, or to the creation, of which he is a part; and 
it is only when he forgets his origin, or, to ufe a 
more fafhionable phrafe^ his birth and family ^ that 
he becomes diffolute. 

It is not among theleaft of the evils, of the pre- 
fent exifting governments in all parts of Europe, 
that man, confidered as man, is thrown back to a 
vaft 'diftance from his maker, and the artificial 
chafm filled up by a fucceflion of barriers, or a fort 
of turnpike-gates^ through which he has to pafs. 
The duty of man is not a wildernefs of turnpike- 
gates through which he is to pafs by tickets from 
one to the other. It is plain and fimple ; and con^ 
fifts but of two points — his duty to God^ which 
every man mull feel — and, with refpefl to his 
neighbour — to do as he would be done by. 

Ifthofe to whom power is delegated do well, 
they will be refpefted ; if not, they will be defpifed. 
And, with refpeft to whom no power is delegated, 
but who ajfume it, the rational world can know 
nothing of them. 
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CHAP. II. 

OF CIVIL RIGHTS. 

rdlTHERTO we have fpoken only, and that 
but in part, of the natural rights of man^ We 
have now to'confider the civil rights of man, and 
to fhew how the one originates out of the other. 

Man did not enter into fociety to become worfe 
than he was before ; nor to have lefs rights than 
he had before, but to have thofe rights afcertained^ 
and better fecured. His natural rights are, the 
foundation of all his civil rights. But in order to 
purfuc this diftinflion with more precifion, it will 
be neceflary to mark the different qualities of na* 
tural and civil rights; a few words will explain 
this. 

Natural rights are thofe which appertain to man 
in right of his exjlience. Of this kind are all the 
intellcBual rights, or rights of the mind ; and alfo^ 
^U thofe rights of a£ling, as an individual, for his 
own comfort and happinefs, which are not injuri- 
ous to the natural rights of others. 

Civil rights are thofe which appertain to man, in 
right of his being a member of fociety. Every 
f;ivil right has, for its foundation, fome natural 
right pre-exifting in the individual, but to which 
his individual power is not; in all cafes, fufficiently 

competent. 
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competent. Of this kind are all thofe which re- 
late to fccurity dnid protediion. 

From this fliort view, it will be cafy to diftin- 
guifh between that clafs of naturar rights which 
man retains after entering into fociety, and thofe 
which he throws into common ftock as a member 
of fociety. The natural rights which he retains 
are, all thofe in which the power to execute is as 
perfeft, in the individual, as the right itfelf. 
Among this clafs, as is before mentioned, are, all 
the intelleftual rights, or rights of the mind. Con- 
fequently, religion is one of thofe rights. 

The natural rights v/hich are not retained, are, 
all thofe in which, though the right is perfeft in 
the'individual, the power to execute them is defec 
live. They anfwer not his purpofe. A man, by 
natural right, has a right to judge in his own caufe; 
and fo far as the right of the mind is concerned, 
he never furrenders it — but what availeth it him to 
judge, if he has not power to redrefs ? He there- 
fore depolits this right in the common ftock of fo-^ 
ciety, and takes the arm of fociety, of which he is 
apart, in preference, and in addition, to his own. 
Society ^rd^n^s him nothing. Every man is a pro- 
prictor in fociety, and draws on the capital as a 
matter of right. 

From thefe premifes, two or three certain con- 
clufions will follow : — 

Firft, That every civil right 'grows out of a na- 
tural 
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tural right, or, in other words, is a natnral right 
ix<hang€<t. 

Secondly, That civil power, properly confidered 
as fuch, is made up of the aggregate of that clafs 
of the natural rights of man, which becomes defec- 
tive in the individual, in point of power, jind an* 
fwers.not his purpofe ; but when collefted to a fo- 
cus, becomes competent to the purpofes of every 
one. 

And, Thirdly, That the power produced from 
the aggregate of natural rights — imperfeft in power 
in the individual — cannot be applied to invade the 
natural rights which are retained in the individual, 
and in which the power to execute is as perfe£l as 
the Right itfelf. 

We have now, in a few words, traced man from 
a natural individual to a member offociety^ and 
ftiewn the quality of the natural rights retained^ 
and of thofe which are exchanged for civil rights. 
Let us now apply thofe principles to govern- 
ments. 

In calling our eyes over the world, it is ex- 
tremely eafy to diftinguilh the governments which 
have arifen out q/Tociety, or outof the/eaa/ com- 
fa% from thofe which have not ; and, to place 
this in a clearer light than what a fingle glance may 
afford, it will be proper to take a review of the 
fevcral fources from which govemtXicnts havis 

arifen> 
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arifen, and on which they have been founded :-^ 
They may be comprehended under three heads. . 

Firft, Superjlitioru 

Secondly, Power. 

And, Thirdly, The common inkrejl of Jocittyy 
gmd the common rights of man. 

The firft, was a government of Pnejl-craft — the 
fecond, of Gonqtcerors — ^and the third, of Reafon. .. 

When a fet of artful men pretended, through the 
medium of oracles, to hold intercourje with the 
Deity, the world was completely under the govern* 
ment of fuperftition : the oracles were confulted, 
and whatever they were made to fay, became the 
law : and this fort of government lafted as long as 
fuperftition lafted. 

After thefe, a race of conquerors arofe, whofe 
governments were founded in power, and the 
Jword aflumed the name oidi fceptre. Governments^ 
thus eftabliflied, laft as long as the power to fupr 
port them lafts; and, that they might avail them- 
felves of every engine in their favour, they united 
fraud to force^ and fet up an idol, which they 
called divine rights and which, in imitation of the 
Popc^ who afFefts to be fpiritual and temporal^ 
and, in contradiclion to the founder of the chriftian 
religion, twifted itfelf into an idol of another 
fhape, called Church and State. The key oi Saint 
Pcter^ ancj the key of the Trcajury^ became quarr 

tered 
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teted on one another; and the wondering cheated 
multitude worfhipped the invention. 

We have now to review the governments which 
arife out of fociety, in contra-diftinftion to thofe 
which arofe out of fupcrftition or conqueft. 

It has been thought a eonfiderable advance tou 
wards eftablilhing the principles of freedom, to fay^ 
that government is a compaEl between thofe who 
govern^ and thofe who are governed; but tliis 
cannot be true, becaufe it is putting the ^ffc£l be- 
fore die cmife ; for, ^s man muft have exifted 
before governments exifted, there neceflarily was a 
time when governments did not exift, and, confe- 
quently, there could not exift, originally, any go- 
vernors to form fuch a compaft with. The fafit, 
therefore, muft be, that the individuals themfdves^ 
each in their own perfonal and fovereign right, 
entered into a compa£i with each other^ to produce 
a government : — and this is the only mode in which 
governments have a right to arife, and the only 
principle on which they have a right to exift* 

To poflefs ourfelvcs of a clear idea of what 

government is^ or ought to be^ we muft trace it tt> 

its origin. In doing this, we Ihall eafily difcover, 

♦that governments have arifen out of thepeoplc; or 

$ver the people. 

But it will be firft neceffary to define what is 
meant by a conJlitiUion : it is not fiifficient that we 

adopt 
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i^dopt the word; we muft alfo affix diftmdardjig^ 
nification to it. 

A conftitution is not a thing in name only, but 
infaBJ It has not an ideal^ but a real exiftence.; 
and, wherever it cannot be produced in a vifibk 
•form, there is none. 

A conftitution is a thing antecedent to a govern- 
ment, and a government is only the creature of 
a conftitution. The conftitution of a country ^ 
not the afts of its government^ but of the people 
conftituting a govemmeHt. It is the body of ele- 
ments, to which you can refer, and quote article 
by article ; and which contains the principles on 
which the government fhall be cftabliftied, the 
manner in which it fhall be organized, the powers 
it fliall have,^ the mode of eleftions, the duration of 
legiflatures, the powers which the executive part of 
government ftiall have, and, in fine, every thing 
that relates to the complete organization of 2i civil 
^government, and the principles on which it fhajl 
aft, and by which it ftiall be bound. 

A conftitution is, therefore, to a government, 
what the laws made afterwards by that government 
are to a court of judicature. The court of judi- 
cature docs not make the laws, neither can it alter 
them ; it only afts in conformity to the laws made, 
and the government is, in like manner, governed 
by the conftitution. It may be fairly deduced 
then, that qq country, or nation, can be faid to 

kave 
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'have a conftitutidn, unlefs it arifes, as I hawre faid 
before, otU of the people, by common confent or 
choice^ and not qveriht people, by collufion, fraud, 
iamputfion or conquejl. It is therefore for every 
xountty or nation 'to judge whether they have a 
conftitution or not, 

A government, on the principles upon which 
conftitutional governments, arifing out of fociety, 
are eftablifhed, cannot have the right of altering 
itfelf ; if it had, it would be arbitrary ; it might 
make itfelf what it pleafed; and, wherever fuch a 
Tight is fet up, there is no conftitution. The aft 
by which a legiflature might empower itfelf to Tit 
(or z term of years, fliews that there is no confti-^ 
tution. It might, by the fame felf-authority, efta- 
blifh itfelf for /i/i?. 

I'fhall next proceed tomake a few obfervations 
tipbn the fubjefl: of TiV/es, and the principles upon 
which they are cbnftituted. 

Tides are but nick-names^ and every nick-name 
is a title. The thing is perfeftly harmlefs in itfelf, 
but it marks a fort of foppery in the human cha- 
rafter, which degrades it. It reduces man into 
the diminution of man, in things which are great ; 
and the counterfeit of woman in things which are 
little. It talks about its ribbon like a girl, and 
fhews its new garter like a Aild. 

*' The 7?^r which glitters upon the coat, is but 
*' a falfe mirror of the charafter it is intended to 

" reprefcnt, 
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^^ and, confeqnently, exhibits no certain merit but 
^ its own." 

A certain writer of fome antiquity fays,-— 
*^ When I was a child, I thought as a child; but 
" when I became a man, I put away childifli 
" things." 

The genuine mind of man, thirfting for it3 na- 
tive home, fociety^ contemns the gewgaws that fe-' 
parate him from it* Titles are like circles drawn 
by the magician's wand, to contra,ft the fpheie of 
man's felicity* He lives immured within the baf- 
tile of a wood, and furveys at a diftance, the en- 
vied life of man. 

What are titles — what is their worth — and what 
is their amount ? When we think or fpeak of a 
judge^ or of a general, we aflbciate the ideas of 
o^C(?, and of charaBer ; we 'think of gravity in the 
one, and of bravery in the other : but, when we 
ufc a word, merely as a iitle^ no ideas aflbciate 
with it. 

" Titles are, not only ridiculous, but fometimes 
*' are reproaches, and bear the appearance of 
" irony. What can be more cutting to a dimimi- 
*' tive deformed wretch, than to be faluted with 
^' the title oi Majejly ? A fcoundrel, who deferves 
^^ the gallows, who has ruined thoufands, by cheat- 
'* ing at gaming, is, certainly, right honourable : 
^ and a wretch, who proftrates himfelf in the duft 

" before 
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RIGHTS OF MAN^ 

CHAP. 1. 
Of natural rights* 

X HERE never did, there never will, and there 
»evcr can, exift, a Icgiflature, or any dcfcription 
of men, in any country, poflefled of the right, ot 
the power, of binding, and controuling poftcrity 
to the END OF TIME : or, of commanding, for 
EVER, HOW the world fhall be governed, or who 
fhall govern it: and therefore, all fuch claufes, 
afts, or declarations, by which the makers of them 
attempt to do what they have neither the right, 
nor the power to do, nor the power to execute, 
are in themfclves null and void. 

Every' age, and generation, mull be as free to 
a6l for itfelf, in all cafes, as the ages and genera* 
tions that preceded it. The vanity and prcfump- 
tion of governing beyond the grave, is the moft 
frejfofierous and infolcnt of all tyrannies. Man 

A has 
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has no property in Man — neither has any genera- 
tron a property in the generations that are to follow. 
Alegiflature,or the people of any antecedent period, 
had no, more right to difpofe of the people of the 
prefent day, or to bind, or controul them, in any 
Jhape mhatfoever^ than the legiflature, or the peo- 
ple of the prefent day, have to difpofe of, bind, 
or controul, thofe who fhall live a hundred, or a 
thoiifand years hence. 

Every generation is^ and mttjl be competent 
to all the purpofes "which its occafions require. It 
is the livings ^nd npt the dcad^- that are to be ac- 
commodated. When man ceafes to be, hjs power, 
and his wants ceafe with him; and,, having no lon- 
ger any participations in the concerns of this world, 
be no longer has any authority, in direfting wAa 
Ihall be its governors, or how its government .(hall 
be organized, or how adminiftered. I contend for 
the right of the /^V/n^, and^againft their being willed 
away, and controulcd, and contracted for, by the 
manufcript authority of the dead. There was ^ 
time when Kings difpofcd of their crowns by will, 
upon their death- beds, and configned the people, 
like beafts of the field,, to whatever fucceffor they 
appointed. This is now fo ejcploded, as fcarcely 
to be remembered, and fo monftrous,. as hardly t^ 
be believed. . 

. It is a general principle in governnaents, that 
no parent^ or matter, noi: all the authority of the 

legiflature, 
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kgiilature, can bind or controul the pcrfonal free- 
dom, even of an individual, beyond the age of 
twenty -one years; — on what ground of right, thcDj 
can any legiflature bind all pofterity for ever? 
Thofe who have quitted the world, and thofe who 
are not yet arrived at it, are as remote from each 
other, as the utmoft ftretch of mortal imagination 
can conceive; — what poflible obligations, then cant 
cxift between them — what rule or principle can be 
laid down, that two non-entities, the one out of 
exiftence, and the other not in, and who never can 
meet in this world — that the one ftiould controul 
the other to the end of time. 

From what, or from whence, is the right of 
any human power derived to bind pofterity for 
ever? If fuch a principle ever exifted, it muft now 
cxift; — for whatever appertains to the nature of 
man, cannot be annihilated by man. It is the na* 
Cure of man to die^ and he will continue to die as 
long as he ftiall continue to be born. Therefore^ 
to fet up a political Adam^ in whom all pofterity arc 
bound for ever, it muft be proved that this Adam 
poffeffed fuch a power or fuch a right. 

Although laws which are made in one genera- 
tion, often continue in force through fucceeding 
generations, they continue to derive their force 
from the confent of the livings and are not repealed, 
not becaufe they cannot be repealed, but becaufc 
they kre not^ and the non-repealing, paffes for 
B 2 confeiu. 
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confeht. A former legiflature might as well hav(5 
paffed ah aft to have authorized them/elves to live 
for ever, as to make their authority live for ever. 
The circumftantes of the world are continually 
changing, and the opinions of men change alfo ; 
and, as government is for the livings and not for 
the dead^ it is the living only that have any righ^ 
in it. That which may be thought right, and be 
found convenient in one age, may be thought 
wrong, and found inconvenient, in an another. 
In fuch cafes who is to decide — the living or the 
dead? It fignifies nothing to a man what is done 
to him after he is dead; but it fignifies much to 
the living to have a will in what Ihall concera 
them. 

Who is there in the world but man; and if we 
admit that man has rights, the conjidtration then 
will be — what are thofe rights; and, how came man 
by them Originally ? The error of thofe who reafon 
by precedents, drawn from antiquity, refpefting 
the rights of man, is, that they do not go far 
enough into antiquity: They do not go the whole 
way : They ftop in fbme of the intermediate ftages 
of a hundred, or a thoufand years, and produce 
vhat was then done as a rule for the prefent day. 
This is no authority at all ! If we travel ftill far- 
ther into antiquity, we fhall find a direft contrary 
opinion and praftice prevailing ; and, if antiquity 
h to be authority, a thoufand fuch authorities may 

be 
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be produced fucceffively contradiSing each other; 
but if we proceed on, we (hall come out right at 
larft, we ftiall come to the time when man came 
from tlie hand of his maker. What was he then ? 
Man. Man was his only title, and a higher cannot 
be given him. 

We have now got at the origin of man, and 
at the origin of his rights. As to the manner in 
which the world has been governed, from that day 
to this, it is no further any concern of ours, than 
to make a proper ufe of the errors, or the improve- 
ments, which the hiftory of it prefents. Thofe who 
lived a hundred, or a thoufand yea:rs ago, were 
then moderns, as we are now. If the mere name 
of antiquity is to govern in the affairs of life, the 
.people who are to live a hundred, or a thoufand 
years hence, may as well take us for a precedent, 
as that we make a precedent of thofe who lived a 
hundred, or a thoufand years ago. The fad isy 
that portions of antiquity, by proving every thing, 
eftablifli nothing. It is authority againft authority, 
all the way till we come to the divine origin of 
the rights of man, at the creation. Here our en- 
quiries find a refting place, and our reafon finds a 
home. 

If a difpute about the rights of man had arofe, 
at the diftance of a hundred years from the cre- 
ation, it is to this fource of authority they muft 
Jiave referred ; and it is to the fame fource of au- 
B 3 ihority, 
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thority, that we muft now refer. The genealogy 
of Chrift is traced to Adam; — Why then not trace 
the rights of man to the creation of man ? Be- 
caufe there have been upftart-governments, thruft- 
ing themfelves between, and prefumptuoufly work- 
ing to unmake man. 

If any generation of men ever poffefled the 
right of diftating the mode by which the world 
fliould be governed for ever, it was iht Jirfi ge- 
neration that ever exifted — and, if that generation 
did not do it, no fucceedhig generation can Ihew 
any authority for doing it, npr fet up any. The 
illuminating and divine principle of the equal 
rights of man — for it has its origin from the maker 
of man— relates, not only to the living individuals, 
but to generations of men fucceeding each other. 
JEvery generation is equal in rights to the generar 
tiony that preceded it, by the fame rule that every 
individual is born equal in rights with his contem* 
porary. 

Every hiftory of the creation, and every tradi- 
tionary account — whether from the lettered, or un» 
lettered world, however they may vary in their 
opinion or belief of certain particulars, all agree 
in eftablifhing one point— the unity of man — by 
which I mean, that man, confidered as man, is 
z\\ of one d^gree^ and confequently, that all ineii 
are born equal, and with equal natural rights, in 
tbe Xarte manner as if pofteHty had been continued 
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by creation inftead of generation^— the latter being 
the only mode by which the former is carried f*- 
ward, and, confequently, every child bom int3 
the world, muft be confidered as deriving its ex- 
iftence from God. The world is as new to him^ 
as it was to the firft man that exifted, And his na^ 
lural right in it is of the fame kind. 

The Mofaic account of the creation, whether 
taken as divine authority, or merely hijlorical^ is 
fully up to this point — the unity or equality otman. 
The expreffions admit of no controverfy : " And 
** God faid, let us make man in our own image ; 
^ in the image of God created he him — male and 
" female created he them." The diftinSion of 
fexes is pointed out, but no other diftinSion is 
even implied. If this be not divine authority, it 
is hijlorical authority, and fhews that the equality 
of man, fo far from being a modern doQvine, is 
the oldejl upon record. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that all the religions 
known in the world are founded, fo far as they re- 
late to man, on the unity of man^ as being all of 
one degree. Whether in heaven^ or in hell^ or in 
whatever ftate man may be fuppofed to exift here^ 
after, the good and the bad are the only diftinci. 
tions. Nay, even the laws of governments are 
obliged to tlide into this principle, by making 
degrees to confift in crimes^ and not in perfons. 
It is one of the gireatcft of all truths, and of the 
B 4 higheft 
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higheft advantage to cultivate. By confidering 
man in this light, and by inftrufting him to con- 
fider himfelf in this light, it places him in aclofc 
connexion vvith all his duties, whether to his Cre- 
ator, or to the creation, of which he is a part; and 
it is only when he forgets his origin, or, to ufe a 
more fafhionable phrafe, his birth and family^ that 
he becomes diffolute. 

It is not among the leaft of the evils, of the pi'c- 
jfent exifting governments in all parts of Europe, 
that man, confidered as man, is thrown back to a 
vaftdiftance from his maker, and the artificial 
chafm filled up by a fMCceflion of barriers, or a fort 
of turnpike^gates^ through which he has to pafs. 
The duty of man is not a wildernefs of turnpike- 
gates through which he is to pafs by tickets from 
one to the other. It is plain and fimple ; and con^ 
fifts but of two points — his duty to God^ which 
every man mull feel — and, with refpqfl to his 
neighbour-— ^0 do as he would be done by. 

If thofe to whom power is delegated do well, 
they will be refpefted ; if not, they will be defpifed. 
And, with rcfpeft to whom no power is delegated, 
but who ajfume it, the rational world ciju know 
nothing of them. 
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CHAP. 11. / 

OF piVIL RIGHTS.. 

Hitherto we have fpoken only, and that 
but in part, of the natural rights of man. Wc 
have now to confider the civil rights of nian, and 
to fhew how the one originates out of the other. 

Man did not enter into fociety to become worfe 
than he was before ; nor to have lefs rights thaa 
he had before, but to have thofe rights afcertained, 
and better fecured. His natural rights are, the 
foundation of all his civil rights. But in order to 
purfue this diftinflion with more precifion, it will 
be neceffary to mark the different qualities ofna* 
lural and civil rights : a few words will explain 
this. 

Natural rights are thofe which appertain to man 
in right of his exjlience. Of this kind are all the 
intelleElual rights, or rights of the mind ; and alfo, 
all thofe rights of afling, as an individual, for his 
own comfort and happinefs, which are not injuri- 
ous to the ps^tural rights of others. 

Civil rights are thofe which appertain to man, in 
right of his being a member of fociety. Every 
civil right has, for its foundation, fome natural 
right pre-exifting in the individual, but to which 
\\\% ipdivi^ual power i^ not; in all cafes, fuffigiently 

competent* 
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higheft advantage to cultivate. By confidering 
man in this light, and by inftrufting him to con- 
fider himfelf in this light, it places him in aclofc 
connexion with all his duties, whether to his Cre- 
ator, or to the creation, of which he is a part; and 
it is only when he forgets his origin, or, to ufe a 
more fafhionable phrafe, his birth arid family^ that 
he becomes diffolute. 

It is not among the leaft of the evils, of the pfc- 
jfent exifting governments in all parts of Europe, 
that man, confidered as man, is thrown back to a 
vaftdiftance from his maker, and the artificial 
chafm filled up by a fMCceflion of barriers, or a fort 
of turnpike^gates^ through which he has to pafs. 
The duty of man is not a wildernefs of turnpike- 
gates through which he is to pafs by tickets from 
one to the other. It is plain and fimple ; and con^ 
lifts but of two points — his duty to God^ which 
every man muft feel — and, with refpefl to his 
neighbour-— ^0 do as he would be done by. 

If thofe to whom power is delegated do well, 
they will be fefpe£ted ; if not, they will be defpifed. 
And, with rcfpeft to whom no power is delegated, 
but who ajfume it, the rational world ciju know 
nothing of them. 
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CHAP. IL , 

OF piVIL RIGHTS.. 

Hitherto we have fpoken only, and that 
but in part, of the natural rights of man. \Wc 
have now to confider the civil rights of nian, and 
to fhew how the one originates out of the other. 

Man did not enter into fociety to become worfe 
than he was before ; nor to have lefs rights thaa 
he had before, but to have thofe rights afcertained, 
and better fecured. His natural rights are, the 
foundation of all his civil rights. But in order to 
purfue this diftinflion with more precifion, it will 
be neceffary to mark the different qualities of na* 
tural and civil rights : a few words will explain 
this. 

Natural rights are thofe which appertain to man 
in right of his exjliencc. Of this kind are all the 
intelUHual rights, or rights of the mind ; and alfo, 
all thofe rights of afling, as an individual, for his 
own comfort and happinefs, which are not injuri- 
ous to the natural rights of others. 

Civil rights are thofe which appertain t<^ man, in 
right of his being a member of fociety. Every 
civil right has, for its foundation, fome natural 
right pre-exifting in the individual, but to which 
\\\% ipdivi^ual power i^ not; in all cafes, fuffigiently 
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competent. Of this kind are all thofe which r«. 
late iofecurity znd proteSion. 

From this fhort view, it will be eafy to diftin- 
guifh betw,een that clafs of natural rights which 
man retains after entering into fociety, and thofe 
which he throws into common flock as a member 
of fociety. The natural rights which he retains 
are, all thofe in which the power- to execute is a^ 
perfeft, in the individual, as the right itfelf. 
Among this clafs, as is before mentioned, are, all 
the intellcftual rights, or rights of the mind. Con- 
fequently, religion is one of thofe rights. 

The natural rights which are not retained, are, 
all thofe in which, though the right is perfeft iii 
tlie individual, the power to execute them is defec- 
tive. They anfwer not his purpofe. A man, by 
natural right,' has a right to judge in his own Caufe; 
and fo far as the right of the mind is concerned, 
he never furrenders it; — but what availeth it him to 
judge, if he has not power to redrefs ? He there- 
fore dcpofits this right in the common flock of fo- 
ciety, and takes the arm of fociety, of which he is 
a part, in preference, and in addition, to his own. 
Society ^rjn^5 him nothing. Every man is a pro- 
prietor in fociety, and draws on the capital afs a 
matter of right. 

From thefe premifes, two or three certain con- 
clufions will follow : — 

Firfl, That every civil right "grows out of a na- 

tural 
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tural right, or, in other words, is a natnral right 
exchanged. 

Secondly, That civil power, properly confidered 
as fuch, is made up of the aggregate of that clafs 
of the natural rights of man, which becomes defec- 
tive in the individual, in point of power, and an>- 
fw^s not his purpofe ; but when coUefted to a fo- 
cus, becomes competent to the purpofes of every 
one. 

And, Thirdly, That the power produced from 
the aggregate of natural rights — imperfeO; in power 
in the individual — cannot be applied to invade the 
natural rights which arc retained ii? the individual, 
and in which the power to execute is as perfeft as 
the Right itfelf. 

We have now, in a few words, traced man from 
a natural individual to a member offociety^ and 
fhewn the quality of the natural rights retained^ 
and of thofe which are exchanged for civil rights^ 
Let us now apply thofe principles td govern- 
ments. 

In cafting our eyes over the world, it is ex- 
tremely cafy to diftinguifti the governments which 
have arifen out (j/'fociety^ or out of the/oaW com^ 
faB^ from thofe which have not ; and, 16 plac^ 
this in a clearer light than what a fingle glance may 
afford, it will be proper to take a review of -the 
fcveral fourccs from ivhich' govemthcnts hav^ 

arifen. 
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arifen, and on which they have been founded :— • 
They may be comprehended under three heads* 

Firft, Superjlition. 
. SeccMidly, Power. 

And, Thirdly, The common inter ejl o/focieij^j 
mnd the common rights of man* 

The firft, was a government of Priejl-cra/t — tht 
fecond^ of Conquerors — ^and the third, of Reafoii. 

When a fet of artful men pretended, through the 
medium of oracles, to hold intercourfe with the 
Deity, the world was completely under the govern- 
ment of fuperftition : the oracles were confulted^ 
and whatever they were made to fay, became the 
law : and this fort of government lafted as long as 
fuperftition lafted. 

After thefe, a race of conquerors arofe, whofc 
governments were founded in power, and the 
/word affumed the name oia.fceftre. Governments, 
thus eftabliihed, laft as long as the power 16 fup- 
port them lafts; and, that they might avail them- 
felves of every engine in their favour, they united 
fraud to force^ and fet up an idol,, which they 
called divine rights ^nd which, in imitation of the 
Pope, who affetls to be fpiritual and temporal^ 
and, in contradidion to the founder of the chriftian 
religion,, twifted itfelf into an idol of another 
ibape, called Church ar^d State. The key of Saint 
jPcter^ ^nd the key of tl^te Trcafury^ became quar^ 

tcred 
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tered on one another; and the wondering cheated 
multitude worfhipped the invention. 

Wt have now to review the governments which 
arife out of fociety, in contra-diftinftion to thofe 
whith arofe out of fuperftition or conqueft* 

It has been thought a eonfiderable advance to^ 
,ward« eftablifhing the principles of freedom, to fajr^ 
that government is a compaEl between thofe wlia 
govern^ and thofe who are governed; but this 
cannot be true, becaufe it is putting the effeU be- 
fore the caufe ; for, as man muft have exifted 
before governments cxifted, there necefTarily was a 
time when governments did not exift, and, confc* 
quently, there could not exift, originally, any go- 
vernoxs to form fuch a compact with. Th« fafi:, 
therefore, muft be, that the individuals ihemfdvtSj 
each in their own perfonal and fovdreign right, 
entered into a compaB with each other^ to produce 
a government : — ^and this is the only mode in which 
governments have a right to arife, and the only 
principle on which they have a right to exift. 

To poffefe ourfelves of a clear idea of what 
government is, or ought to be^ we muft trace it to 
its origin. In doing this, we fhall eafily difcover^ 
that governments have arifen out oj the people^ or 
9vcr the people. 

But it will be firft neceflary to define what is 
meant by a conJlitiUion : it is not fufBcient tliat we- 

adopt 
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adopt the word; we muft alfo affix ^ijiandardjig^ 
nification to iti 

A conftitution is not a thing in name only, but 
itifaB. It has not an ideal, but a re^/ exiftence j 
and, wherever it cannot be produced in a vifiblc 
form, there is none. 

A conftitution is a thing antecedent to a govern- 
ment, and a government is only the creature of 
a conftitution. The conftitution of a country is 
not the afts of its government^ but of the people 
conftituting a government. It is the body of ele* 
ments to which you can refer, and quote article 
by article ; and which contains the principles on 
which the government ftiall be -eftabliftied, the 
manner in which it Ihall be organized, the powers 
it ftiall have, the mode of eleftions, the duration of 
legiflatures, the j&ott^ers which the executive ^^xi of 
government ftiall have, and, in fine, every thing 
that relates to the complete organization of a civil 
government, and the principles, on which it fliafl 
aft, and by which it ftiall be bound. 

A conftitution is, therefore, to a government, 
what the laws made afterwards by that government 
are to a court of judicature. The court of judi- 
cature docs not make the laws, neither can it alttr 
them ; it only afts in Conformity to the laws made, 
and the government is, in like manner, governed 
by the conftitution. It may be fairly deduced 
then, that no country, or nation, can be faid to 

kave 
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have a conftitution, unlefs it arifes, as I have faid 
before, out of the people, by common confent or 
choice^ and not overiht people, by collufion, fraud, 
4ompulJion or conquejL It is therefore for every 
country or nation to judge whether they have a 
conftitution or not. 

A government, on the principles upon which 
conftituiional governments, arifing out of fociety, 
are eftablilhed, cannot have the right of altering 
itfelf; if it had, it would be arbitrary; it might 
make itfelf what it pleafed; and, wherever fuch a 
right is fet up, there is no conftitution. The a6l 
by which a legiflature might empower itfelf io fit 
for a term of years, (hews that there is no confti- 
tution. It might, by the fame felf-authority, efta- 
blifti itfelf for life. 

1 (hall next proceed to make a few obfervations 
upon the <ubje€l of Titles^ and the principles upon 
which they are conftituted. 

Titles are but nick-names^ and every nick-name 
is a title. The thing is perfeQly harmlefs in itfelf, 
but it marks a fort of foppery in the human cha- 
rafter, which degrades it. It reduces man into 
the diminution of man, in things which are great ; 
and the counterfeit of woman in things which are 
little. It talks about its ribbon like a girl, and. 
fliews its new garter like a child. 

" The^^^r which glitters upon the coat, is but 
*^ a falfe mirror of the charafter it is intended to 

" reprefcnt^ 
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^ and, confeqnently, exhibits no certain merit but 
^ its own." 

A certain writer of fome antiquity fays,— 
*' When I was a child, I thought as a child ; but 
*^ when I became a man, I put away childifh 
«' things/' 

The genuine mind of man, thirfting for its m- 
txve homt^ fociety^ contemns the gewgaws that fe- 
parate him from it. Titles are Hke circles drawn 
by the magician's wand, to contraQ: the fpheie of 
man's felicity. He lives immured within the baf* 
tile of a wood, and furveys at a diftance, the en- 
vied life of man. 

What are titles — what is their worth-— and what 
is their amount ? When we think or fpeak of a 
judgCj or of a general, we aflbciate the ideas of 
q^ice^ and of chara£ier ; we tliink of gravity in the 
one, and of bravery in the other : but, when wc 
ufc a word, merely as a title^ no ideas aflbciate 
with it. 

" Titles are, not only ridiculous, but fometimes 
" are reproaches, and bear the appearance of 
" irony. What can be more cutting to a diminu- 
*' tive deformed wretch, than to be faluted with 
'' the title of Jlf^j>/?jV? A fcoundrel, who defervcs 
" the gallows, who has ruined thoufands, by cheat- 
" ing at gaming, is, certainly, right honourable : 
*^ and a wretch^ who proftrates himfelf in the duft 

** before 
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^ to maintain their opinions in [^matters of religion^ 
" and that the fame ought in nowifc to diminijh^ 
*^ inlargCp or aJfeSi their civil capacities* 



CHAP. III. 

OP HBRSDITARY RIGHT. 



I 



NOW proceed to Hereditary Rights^^nd Here- 
ditary Succejion. 

A monarchial writer of diftinflion fays, " Go< 
*^ vernment is a contrivance of human wifdom.** 
Admitting that government i^ a contrivance of hu- 
man wifdom, it mujl neceflarily foHow, that here- 
ditary fucceflio;i and hereditary rights, as they are 
called, can make no part of it, becaufe it is impof- 
Jihle to make wifdom hereditary. And, on the 
other hand, that cannot be a wife contrivance 
which, in its operation, may commit the govern* 
ment of a nation to the wifdom of an ideot. 

" In conftrufting governments, it is wz/J/ow that 
*^ ftiould conftitute the pinnacle — wherefore go- 
" vernment fliould be fo modelled, as that wif- 
." dom fhould be ever eligible to that fummit, come 
** from wherefoever, or wbomfoever, it may in 
" the community. I mean by this, that every in- 
** dividual (hould be equally eligible to the highcft 
•*• office in the ftate, othcrwife a oovice might 
,D *' govern 
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^^ govern a Solomon. Whether fociety would or 
^ would not prefer even this Solomon to reprefent 
^ them, fs another matter — but though it might 
^* be a queftion, it Ihould not prevent him from 
^ being eligible, nor preclude fociety from the 
^ power of appointing him. 

*' There is one circumftance, among many thou- 

* fands, that ftrifces my mind very forcibly againft 
^ the principle of hereditary fuccejion ; and I be- 
^ Ueve k will be admitted by all ranks and de- 
** grees of men, who will filfFer their reafon, and 
•* ftot their paffions, or venality, to influence them, 
•* namely^that Wisdom is the principal ob- 

** JEGT OF ALL POLITICAL PURSUIT It is tbc 

^ very thing that the community feeks for in ail 
^ appointments, whether of a minifter, a judge, a 
^ general, or a legiflator ; nay, we find the maxim 
•* obfervedin the private views of individuals, by 
" their preferring thofe who are beft qualified for 
?* the purpofes in queftion. What injuries do 
^^ mankind do then^ by entailing upon themfelves 

* any one perfon or family whatfoever, feeing 
*^ that the faculties are mutable and perifliable, and 
^ that wifdom is not fucceffive ? In what in- 
^ numerable inftances do we obferve fuperior in- 
** teUeftsin men of the mod inferior and obfcure 
** fit«ations, -who are thereby called forth, and 
** become effeiitial and ufeful in the various 
^ objeSs for which their geniufles fit them ? — Phi- 

" I^fophy, 
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^ lofophy, mechanics, phyfic, and all the other 
^ fciences, are free to attain the higheft perfeftion 
^ that r^afon and practice can extend to; and 
^^ when mankind are fatisfied of the fuperior uti* 
^* lity of any individual or projeftor, they encou- 
^ rage and adopt him accordingly. — *Why then 
** ihould any man be reftrained with refpcft to 
" government? Forinftance — If a peafant Ihould 
^ become •a Solomon, or a Cinciimatus, he could 
^ not be admitted to the prefidency of the com^ 
^ munity, becaufe they had not only precluded 
** Am, but themfelvesy from the right of prefer* 
*^ ment — and by this time had all perhaps become 
^ the fubjefts of a hereditary tyrant, knave^ or 
^ fool ! What a fituation for any fociety, who 
^ values freedom, to fubjeft themfelves to!!! 
^ The very idea of fporting with that invaluable 
" ELEMENT, which the Almighxy hath given us 
•* for our direftiofa and comfort, is fufficient to 
** caufe a univerfal blufh for the prefumption and 
*^ folly of mankind ! Let every arti fan, and every 
^ man of profeffion, think for himfelf, individually^ 
*^ and confider, if he would not feel it a very great 
" hafdfhip to be debarred from getting at the head 
f^ of his profeffion, if he could do fo by integrity, 
^' ability, and fair endeavour? And let fociety 
* confider whether, independently of the injuftice 
•* of profcribing or precluding any individual, it 
•* is not injuring themfelves to annihilate their 
Da. •' right. 
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" right, even for a moment, of ejeSing the ufe- 
*' lefs, or vicious characters, from the government, 
^ and preferring whomfoever (hall be deemed by 
*' their majority, to be moft competent and vir- 
" tuous, efpecially for jhe moft important office in 
" the ftate ? Every man is , by nature, eligible 
*^ to every fituation to which he contributes as a 
" member of fociety ; but it does not follow, that 
"he fhall acquire any official capacity, without 
** his abilities, experience, and qualities, fit him 
" for the ftation, and without the concurrence and 
^ choice of fociety — ^and fociety fport away the 
" greateft bleffing of their political policy, when 
" they make themfelves the outcajls that they do^ 
t^ by eftablifhing diJlinB privileges^ and hereditary 
« ficccejfion /" 

The ground which the foregoing monarchial 
writer takes, is fatal to every part of his caufe. 
The argument changes from hereditary rights to 
hereditary wijdom ; and the queftion is, who is the 
wifeft man ? He muft now fliew, that every one 
in the line of hereditary fucceffion, was a " Sdo- 
mon^'' or his title is not good to be a king. What 
a cataftrophe has he occafioned ! He has iftade a 
tout enfemble^ and fcarcely left a name legible in 
the lift of kings ; and he has mowed down and 
thinned the line oi peers with a fcythe as formidable 
as Death and Time ! But he appears to have been 
aware of this refort, and he has taken care to guard 

againft 
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againft it, by making government to be — not only 
a contrivance of human wifdom — but a monopoly 
of wifdom. He puts the nation as fools on one 
fide, and places his government of wifdom, ajl 
wife men of Gotham, on the other fide — and he 
then proclaims, and fays, that " Men have a right 
that their waTits fliould be provided for by this 
wifdom." 

Having thus made proclamation, he next pro- 
ceeds to explain to them, what their wants are, 
and alfo what their rights are. In this he has fuc- 
ceeded dexteroufly, for he makes their wants to be 
a want of wifdom — and their rights to be governed 
by it. But there are fome things which he has 
forgotten, Firjl^ he has not fliewn whtre the 
wifdom originally came from — ^nAfecondly^ he has 
not (hewn by what authority it firft began to aft. 
In the manner he introduces the matter, it is either 
government ftealing wifdom, or wifdom dealing 
government. It is without an origin, and its 
powers without authority. In faft, it is ufurfojtion f 

The opinions of men, with refpeft to govern- 
ment, are changing faft in all countries. The 
enormotis^ and, in many cafes, wanton, expences 
with which they are loaded, provoke the people to 
think by makitig ihcvn feel — and, when once the 
veil begins to rend, it admits not of repair. 

Ignorance is of a peculiar nature— once diC- 
pejled, and it is impoffible to re-eftablifli it. It iji 

D 3 not 
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not originally a thing of itfelf, but is only the 
ahfence of knowledge ; and, though man may be 
kept ignorant, he cannot be mad^ ignorant. The 
mind, in difcovering truth, afts in the fame manner 
as it a£ls throu^ the eye in difcovering obje£ls — 
when once any objeft has been feen, it is impof- 
fible to put the mind back to the fame condition 
it was in, before it faw it. It has never yet been 
difcovered hojw to make man unknow his know- 
ledge, or unthink his thoughts. 

With refpeft to who is placed in the line of he» 
reditary fucceffion, whether a Cherokee chief, or 
a Heffian huffar, is not a matter that I trouble my^ 
felf^about: it is the /^rmci^/^ that I condemn. It 
is no relief, but an aggravation, to a perfon iit 
flavery, to refleft that he was fold by his parents j 
and, as that which heightens the criminality of an 
aS, caftnot be produced to prove the legality of 
it, hereditary fucceffion cannot be eftablilhed as 
<fi legal thing. 

In order to arrive at a more perfeft decifion on 
this head, it will be proper to confider the genera- 
tion that undertakes to cftablilh a family with he^ 
reditary powers^ apart and feparate, from the g€^ 
nerations which are to follow ; and alfo to confider 
the chnruBer in which the Jir/i generation a6ls with- 
jrefpeft to fucceeding generations. 

The generation which firft fele6ls a perfon, and 
puts biip ftt the betd of it's government^ either 

with 
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with the title of king^ or any other i^pellation of 
diftinftion, a6ls its own choice^ be it wife or foolifli, 
as a free agent for it/elf. The perfon fo fet up is 
not hereditary, hut feleSled and appointed ; and the 
generation who fets him up, does not live under 
a hereditary government, but under a government 
of its own choice and ejlablijhment. Were the ge^ 
neration who fets him up, and the perfon fo fet up, to 
live/or ever^ it never could become hereditary fuc- 
ceffion ; and, of confequence, hereditary fucceffioa 
can only follow on the death oi Aic fir ft parties. 

As, therefore, hereditary fuccefficm is out of the 
queftion, with refpeft to the firji generation, we 
have now to cenfider the chara6:er in which thai 
generation a£ls, with refpeft to the commencing 
generation, and to M fucceeding ones* It affumes 
a charafter to which it has neither right ndr title. 
It changes itfelf from a legif>ator to a tefiator^ and 
afFefts to make its will, which is to have operation 
after the demife of the makers, to bequeath the 
government ; and it not only attempts to bequeath, 
but to ejtahlijii on the fucceeding generations, a 
new and different ybrm of government to that un- 
der which itfelf lived. Itfelf, as is akeadjr ob- 
ferved, lived not under a hereditary government^ 
but under a government of its owa choice and 
eftablilhment ; and it now attempts, by virtue of a 
will and teftament-~which it has no authority to 
make — to take fr©m the commencing generation, 

^ 1)4 aiMl 
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and all future ones, the rights and free agency by 
which itfelf a£led. 

But cxclufively of the right which any genera- 
tion has tp aO: coUeftively as a teftator, the ob- 
jefts to which it applies itfelf, in ttjis cafe, are not 
within the compafs of any law, or of any will or 
teftament. The rights of men, in fociety, are nei- 
ther demfeable nor transferrable^ nor annihilabh^ 
but are defccndablt only j and it is not in the power 
of smy generation to interrupt finally and cut off 
the defcent. If the prefent generation, or any other 
are difpofed to be flaves, it does not leffen the 
right of the fucceeding generation to be free.— 
Wrongs cannot have a legal defcent. 

In whatever light hereditary fucceffion, as grow- 
ing out of the will and teftament of fome former 
generation, prefents itfelf — it is an abfurdity. A 
cannot make a will to take from B the property of 
B, and give it to C.^ Yet this is the manner in 
which, what is called, hereditary fucceffion, by 
law, operates. 

A certain former gei^eration made a will, to take 
away the rights of the commencing generation, and 
all future ones, aqd convey their rights to a third 
perfon,. who afterwards comes forward and tells 
ihem that they have n^A^i — that their rights arc 
already be^wathcd to him, and that he will govern 
in corUtmpt oi ^tm.'-r^Yxom fuch frinciples^ and 
fugh i^nqrance^ good Lord deliver the world t 
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But after all, what is this metaphor, called a crown 
rather^— what is monarchy ? Is it a things or 
IS it a narfie^ or is it ^ fraud ? Is it a contrivance 
of human wi/iforAi, or of human crafi^ to obtain 
money from a liation under fpecioit^s pretences ? Is 
it a thing necejfafy to a nation ? If it is, in what 
does that nectffity confift ? ^hdxjcrviccs does it 
perform ? What is its htjinefs^ and what are its 
merits ? Doth the virtue confift in the metaphor^ 
or in the man ? Doth the g§ldfmith that makes 
the crown make the virtue alfo ? Doth it operate 
like Fortunatus's wifhing-cap, or Harlequin's 
wooden fword ? Doth it make either a man or a 
conjurer ? In fine, what is it ? It is an ideal fome- 
thing that is going out of fafhion — is falling into 
ridicule — and, is rejeSled in fome countries both 
as unnecejfary and expenjive. 

If there exifted a man fo tranfcendently wife 
above all others, that his wifdom was neceffary to 
inftruft a nation, fome reafon might be offered for 
monarchy ; but when we caft^ our eyes about a 
country, and obferve how every part underftands 
its own affairs ; aad when we look around the 
world and fee, that of all men jn it the race oi kings 
is the moft infignificast in capacity, our reafon 
camiot fail to alk us, what are thofe naen kept for? 

If monarchy is a ufelefs thing, why is it kept up 
any where? and, if a neceflary thing, how can it 
be difpenfed with? It is eafy to conceive that a 

band 
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jjand of interefted men, fuch as place-mevr^XotAs 
erf the bed-chamber — lords of the kitchen — and 
lords of the necejfary-houje — and the Lord knows 
Tjohat befides — can find as many reafons for monar- 
chy as their falaries — -paid at the expence of the 
eountry — ^amount to; butiflalk the farmer, the 
inanufafturer, the merchant, the tradefman, and 
down through all the occupations of life to the 
common labourer, what fervice monarchy is of 
to him ? — ^he can give me no anfwer. If I aflc him 
what monarchy is ?— he believes it is fomcthing like 
a finecure. 



CHAP IV. 

OF GOVERNMENT, 



Ri 



uEASON and Ignorance^ the oppofites of each 
other, influence the great bulk of mankind. If 
either of thefe can be rendered fufficiently exten- 
five in a country, the machinery of government 
goes eafily on. Reafon obeys itfelf, and ignorance 
Juimits to whatever is diftated to it. 

The two modes of government that prevail in 
the world are — 

Firft — Government by EleSlion and Reprefen- 
tiVioit* 

Seconly— Government by Htreditary Succtffion. 

Tlife former is generally known hy <he name of 

Refubli^-^ 
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JRepuhlic-^iht latter, by that of Monarchy and 
Arijlacracy. Thofe two diftinft and oppofitc 
t€rm« erefl: themfelves on the two diftinft and op- 
pofite bafes of rcajon and ignorance. 

As the exercife of government requires talents 
and abilities — and, as talents and abilities cannot 
have hereditary defcent, it is evident that heredi- 
tary fucceflion requires a belief from man to which 
his reafon cannot fubfcribe, and which can only 
be eftabliflied upon his ignorance«^-and, the more 
ignorant any country is, the better it is fitted for 
this fpecies of government. On the contrary, 
government in a well eftabliflied republic^ requires 
no behef from man , beyond what his reafon can 
give. He fees the rationale of the whole fyftem, 
its origin, and its operation — ^and, as it is beft 
fupported when beft underjlood^ the hunian faculties 
aft with boldnefs, and acquire, under this form 
of government, a ^x^^n/ic manlinefs. 

As, therefore, each of thofe forms aft on a dif- 
ferent bafe, the one moving freely by the ajld of rea* 
fon, tlie other by ignorance, we have next to eonfi- 
der what it is that gives motion to that fpecies of 
government, which is called we^ed government; or, 
as it is fometimes ludicroufly ftiled, a government 
of this^ that^ and t'other. 

The moving power in this fpecies of govcrnr 
ment is, of neceflity, corruption. However imper- 
fe6l ckUion and reprefentatim n>ay be in mixed 

goverriflfijotS) 
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governments, they ftill give exercife to a greater 
portion of reafon than is convenient to the here- 
ditary part, and, therefore, it becomes neceffary to 
buy the reafon up. A mixed government is an 
imperfeft every -thing, cementing and foldering the 

. difcordant parts together by corruption, to aft as 
a whole. In mixed governments there is no re^ 

fponjibility ; the parts cover each other till refpon. 
fibility is loft, and the corruption which moves the 
machine, contrives, at the fame time, its own 
efcape. 

When it is laid down as a maxim, that ^* a king 
" can do no wrongs'' it places him in a fimilar fe- 
curity with that of idiots^ and perfons infant^ and 
rcfponfibility is out of the queftion with refpeft to 
himfelf. It then defcends upon the minijler^ "who 
fhelters himfelf under a majority in the legiflature, 
which, hy places^ penjions, and corruption^ he can 
always command ; and that majority juftifies itfelf 
fcy the fame authority by which it protefts the 
minifter. In this rotatory motion, rcfponfibility is 
thrown off from the parts, and from the whole. 
When there is a part in a government which can 
do no wrong, it implies, that it does nothings and 

.is only the w^cAme of another power by whofe di- 
reftion it afts. 

What is fuppofed to be the king in mixed go- 
vernments is, the cabinet ; and, as the cabinet is 
always a part of the legiflature, and the members 

juftifying, 
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juftifying, in one charafter^ what they aft and ad- 
vife in another, a ndixed government becomes a 
continual engine, entailing upon a cotlntry, by the 
quantity ; of corruption neceffary to folder the 
parts, the expence of fupporting all the* forms qf 
government at once, and, finally, refolving itfelf 
into a government by committtee ; in which, the 
advifersj the aBors^ the approvers^ the jujlifiers^ihc 
perfons refponfible^ and the perfons not refponfiblc, 
are the fame perfons. 

By this pantomimical contrivance^ and change 
of fcene and charafter, the partes help each other 
out, in matters which neither of them, fimply, 
could aCTume to aft. When mgney is to be ob- 
tained^ the mafs of variety apparently diffolves, and 
H profufion of legijlative praifes paffes between the 
parts. Each admires^ with ajlonijliment^ the wif- 
dom^ the liberality^ the difinterejlednefs of the other, 
and all of them breathe a pitying figh at the burthens 
of the nation I 

But in a well regulated republic^ nothing of this • 
foldering^ praijing^ and pitying can take place — 
the reprefentation being equal throughout the 
country, and complete in itfelf, however it may 
be arrayed into legijlative and executive^ they have 
all, one and the fame natural fource. ' The parts 
are not foreigners to each other like democracy^ 
arijlocray^ and monarchy. As there are no dif- 
cordant diftinfti.ons, there is nothing to corrupt 

by 
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by compromife^ nor to confound by contrivance. 
Public meafures af^eal of themfelves to theunder- 
itanding of the nation, and, refting on their own 
merits, difown any flattering application to vanity. 
The continual whine of lamenting the burthen of 
the taxes, however fuccefsfully it may be praCUced 
in mixed governments, is inconfiftent with the 
fenfc znAfpirit of a republic. If taxes arc necef- 
fary, they are, of courfe, advantageous; but if 
they require an apology^ the apology itfdf implies 
an impeachment. Why then is man thus impofcd 
upon— or why does he impofe on hirafelf ? 

When men are fpoken of as lingi^ andfubjeBs^ 
or, when government is mentioned under the dif- 
tinft or combined heads of monarchy, ariftocracy, 
and democracy, what is it that reafoning man is to 
underftand by the terms ? If there really exifted in 
in the world, two or more diftinft and feperatc 
eleTkerUs of human power, we ftiould then fee the 
feveral origins to which thofe terms would, de- 
fcriptively, apply; but as there is hxiione fpecies 
of man, there can be but one element of human 
power — and that element is man himfelf. ^onar- 
chy, ariftocracy, and democracy, are but creatures 
of imagination-, and a thoufand fuch way be con- 
trived as well as three. 

From the revelutiens taken place of late, and the 
fymptoms that have appeared in other countries, it 
is evident, that the opinions of the world;'i$ changed 

with 
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witbrcfpcft to the fyftcuu of government, auid, 
ihat revolutions are not within the conipafs of 
political calculations. The progrefs of time adid 
of circumftances, which man afign to the accom- 
pliftiment of great changes, is too mechanical 
to meafure the £^rce of the mind, and the rapidity 
of refltSloii, by which revolutk>ns are generated. 
All the aid governments have * received a Jhock 
from thofe that already appear, and which weft 
once, more improbable, and are a greater fubjeft 
of wonder, than a general revolution in £urc^, 
would be now. 

When we furvey the wretched condition of man^ 
under the monarchical and hereditary fyftems of 
government, dragged from his home by one 
power, or driven by another, and impoveriflicd 
by taxes more than by enemies^ it become^ evideiU 
that thofe fyftems are bad, and that a general re- 
volution \n\)^^ principle zxid. cow/ZrttSzon.of govern- 
ment is neceflary. 

What is government more than the managemefd 
of the affairs of a nation ? It is not, and from its 
nature cannot be, the property of any particular 
man or family^ but of the whole community^ at 
whofe expence it is fupported; and though by 
forcej or contrivance, it has been ufurped into aa 
inheritance, the ufurpation cannot alter the right 
of things. Sovereignty, as a matter of right, 
appertains to the nation only, and not to any in- 
dividual; 
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iividuai; and a nation baS) at all timesi an inA^ 
rtnt^ indefeafible^ right to aholijh any form of gou 
vernment that it finds inconvenient^ and to eftablifh 
fuch as accords with its interejl^ difpqfition and 
Tuj^pinefs. 

The romantic and barbarous diftinftion of men 
into kings znd ftcbjeSts — though it may fuit the dit 
pofition of courtiers^ cannot that of citizens — ^and 
is exploded by the principles upon which govern-- 
ments are now foun^d. Every citizen is a mem- 
ber of the fovereignty, and, as fuch, can acknow-r 
ledge no perjbnal fubjeSlion^ and his obedience CdiXk 
be only to the laws. 

When men think of what government is, thejr 
muft neceffarily fuppofe it to poflefs a knowledge of 
all the objeBs and matters upon which its avihority 
is to be exercifed. In this view of government, the 
republican fyftem, as eftablifhed under two recent 
revolutions, operates to embrace the whole of a 
nation ; and, the knowledge necefTary to all the parts 
is to be found in the centre^ wl|ich the parts, by re- 
prefentation, form ; but the old governments are on 
a conftruSion that excludes knowledge as well as 
happinefs. Government by monksj who know 
nothing of the world beyond the walls of a con^ 
vent, is as confiftent as the government by kings^ 

What were formerly called revolutions, were 
little more than a change o{ perfons — or an altera^ 
Hon of local circumftances. They rofe and fell 

like 
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like things of courfe, and had nothing in their ex- 
iftence or their fate, that could influence beyond 
the fpot that produced them. But what we now 
fee in the world, from the particular revolutions 
which have taken place, are— a renovation of the 
natural order of things — ^a fyftem of principles as 
univerfal as truth and the exiftence of man, and 
combining moral with, political happineis, and na« 
tional profperity, 

ift. Men are ho)rn and always continue to hefree^ 
and equal in refpeB of their rights. Civil dijliiic^ 
iionSj therefore^ can he founded only on puUic uti-^ 
tity. 

2d. The end of alt political ajfociationsis^ the pre- 

fervation of the natural and imprefcriptiblc rights 

of man — and thefe rights are — liberty-=^pro- 

jPERTY SECURITY aV^d RESISTANCE OF OP- 
PRESSION* 

3d. The nation is^ ejfentially^ the fourct of all 
fovereignty — nor can any individual^ or any body of 
menj be entitled to arty authority which is not ex- 
prefsly deritjed from it. 

In thefe principles there is no(^hing to throw a 
hation into confufion by inflaming ambition. They 
are calculated to call forth wifdom and abilities, 
and to exercife them for the public good, and not 
for the aggrandizement of particular defcriptioas 
of men or families. 

Monarchical fovereignty— --the enerny of man- 
£ kiod 
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kind, and the fourcc o£ mifery^ is abolifhcd-i— and 
fovereignty itfelf is reftored to its natural and origi-r 
iial place — the nation^ WeFe this the cafe through- 
out Europe, the caufe of wars would be taken away. 

It is attributed to Henry the IVth of France, a 
inah of an enlarged and benevolent heart, that he 
jpropbfed, about the year i6iO, a plan forabolifti, 
ing war in Europe. The plan confifted in con- 
ftituting an European congrefs^ or pacific republic^ 
by the appointment of delegates from the feveral 
nations, who were to aft as a court of arbitration, 
Hi ahy difputes that might arife between nation 
and nation. To conceive a caufe why fuch a plan 
has not been adopted ; and that, inftead of a con- 
grefs for the purpofe oi preventing a war, it has 
been called only to terminate a war, after a fruit- 
kfs expence of feveral years, it will be neceffary 
to confider the intereft of governments as a diftinft 
iritereft to that of nations. 

Whatever is the caufe of taxes to a nation, be- 
comes alfo the means of revenue to a government. 
Every war terminates with an addition of taxes, 
and, confequently, with an addition of revenue ; 
and, in any event of war, in the manner they are 
now commenced and concluded, the power and 
interejl of governments are increafed. War, there- 
fore, from its produftivenefs, as it eafily furjiifhes 
the pretence of neceflity for taxes and appoint- 
ment's to places ^d offices, becomes a principal 

part 
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part of the fyftem of the old governments ; and to 
eftablifh any new mode to abolifli war, however 
advantageous it might be to nations, would be, to 
take, from fuch governments, the moft lucrative of 
its branches. 

• The frivolous matters upon which war is made^ 
Ilrew the difpofition and avidity of governments t&: 
uphold the fyftem of war, and betray the motives 
upon which they ad. Why are not Tepublici 
plunged into war, but becaufe the nature of thdr 
government does not admit of an intereft diftin€t 
from that of the nation. 

As war is the fyftem of government on the old 
conftruftion, the animofity which nations recipro- 
cally entertain is, nothing more than what thepo- 
licy of their governments excites, to keep up the 
fpirit of the fyftem. Each government accufeS 
the other of perfidy, intrigue, and ambition, ^s 
a means of heating the imagination of their refpec- 
tive nations, and incenfing them to hoftiliiies.— ^ 
Man is not the enemy of man, but through the 
fyftem of government. Inftead, therefore^ of ex- 
claiming againft the ambition of kings, the excla- 
ipation ftiould be direfted againft the principle of 
fuch governments ;: and, inftead of feeking to re- 
fymi tbe iniitidual^ the wifdom of the nation 
feould apply itfdf to refwm the fyjiem. 

Whether the forms and maxims of governments 

which are ftill in pra6Uce, were adapted to the 

E a condition 
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condition of the world, at the period they were 
eftablifhed, is not, in this cafe, the queftion. The 
older they are, the lefs correfpondence can they 
have with the prefent ftate of things. Time, and 
change of circumftances and opinions, have the 
f^mp progreflive efFe6t, in rendering modes of go- 
\iernmeiit obfolete, as they have upon cuftoms andt 
maotners. Agriculture^ commerce^ marmfaQures^ 
and the tranquil artSy by which the profperity of 
nations, is beft promoted, requires a different fyf- 
tem of government, and a different fpecies of 
knowledge, to dire£t its operations, than what 
might have been required in the former condition 
of the world. 

It is not difficult to perceive, from the en- 
lightened ftate of mankind, that hereditary govern- 
ments are verging to their decline, and that revo- 
lutions on the broad bafis of national fovereignty^ 
and government by reprefentation, are making 
their way in Europe, it would be an aft of wif- 
4om to anticipate their approach, and produce re- 
volutions by reafon and accommodation, rather 
than commit them to the iffue of convulfions. 

From whar we now fee, nothing of reform, in 
the political world, ought (o be held improbable. 
It is an age of revolutions, in which every thing 
may be looked for. The intrigues of courts, by 
which the fyftem of war is kept up, may provoke a 
confederation of natipns toaboliih it; and an Eu- 
ropean 
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ropean congrefs, to patronize the progrcfs of free 
government, and promote the civilization of na^ 
tionS) with each other, is an event nearer in pro- 
bability, than once were the revolutions and alli- 
ance of France and America, 

As to time with refpe6t to Governments, I think 
it equally as injurious to good principles to per- 
mit them to linger, as to pufh them on too fiift. 
That which fome may fuppofe accompli(hable in 
fourteen or fifteen years, I m*ay believe praftictf- 
ble in a much (horter period. Mankind, as- it ap- 
pears tome, are always ripe enough to underftand 
their true intereft, provided it be prefented clearly 
to their underftanding, and that in a manner n« 
to create fufpicion By any thing like felf-defign, 
nor offend by affuming too much. Wh$rewc 
would wijk to reform^ we muji not ref roach. 

Principles mud ftand on their own merits, and, 
if they are good, they certainly will. 

I have differed with fome profeffional gentle- 
men on the fubjefiof profecutions, slnd^l fin<^e 
find they are falling into my opinion, which I will 
here ftate as fully, but as concifely as I caili "f 
will fii*ft put a cafe with refpeft to any law, and 
(hen compare it with govemtnent. : < : > 

Jt would be an a£t of defpotifm, or arbhiiary 

power, to make alaw' to prohibit ii)veftigating the 

principles, good'oi^bad) on whichfuch a'l&w, or 

any other, is foundedJ^ '|f a law ,be bad^ it i^ one 

£ 3 thing 
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thing to bppofc the praftice of it, but it is quite a 
different thing to expofe its errors, to reafon on 
its de&£ls, and to fliew caufe why it fhould lie re- 
•pealed, or why another ought to be fubftituted in 
its place, I have always held it an opinion (mak* 
in^ k^alfo my praftice), that it is better to obey a 
h^ law;, making ufe at the fame time of every 
jitjgument to Ihewits errors, and procure its repeal^ 
4han fottibly to violate it— becaufe the precedent 
jp£ breaking a bad law might weaken the force, 
and lead to a difcretionary violation of thofe 
Iwhich arc good, ( ' 

This cafe is the fame with refpeft to principles 
jifltd forms of government, or to what are called 
.conftitutions, and the parts of which they are com- 
!pofed« 

It is for the good of nations, and not for the 
^tmolument or aggrandizement of particular indi- 
viduals, that government ought to be eftablilhe^ 
and that mankind are at the expence of fupporting 
iL The defeats of every government and confti^ 
'tuti()n) both as to principle iand form, muft,. On a 
j>arity ^f Treafoning, be as open to difcuffion as tb* 
^fcCls 0fa law^ and it is 4 duty which every ifnaa 
owes to fociety, to point them out, When.thofp 
4iefe£^ and the means of remedying thelm, aref.ge- 
^neraUyfe^n l^y a nation, that nation wiH rttotm 
*>t6 goyernmei^t'Or its conftitutipn in the one oafc^ 
4is the ||oyei(ftmm repealed lpri<^on«ed the lav 

/ in 
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in the other. The operation of governinej|It is rc- 
ftrifted to the making, «nd the adminiftering pf 
laws — but it is to a nation that the right of form- 
ing or reforming, generating, or regenerating, con- 
ftitutions and governments, belong; and, confc- 
quently, thofe fubjefts — ^as fubjefts of invcftiga- 
tion — are, always, before a country, as a matter of 
rights and cannot, without invadfng the geneial 
rights of that country, be made fubjeSs for profe- 
cution. Mankind are not now to be told that 
they ihall not think, or that they fhall not read ; 
and, publications that go no farther than to in- 
vejligatc principles of government, to invite men 
to reafon, and to reflefil, and to (hew the errors 
and excellences of different fyftems, have a right 
to appear. If they do not excite attention,,they 
are not worth the trouble of a profecution ; and 
if they do, the profecution will amount to nothing, 
fince it cannot amount to a prohibition of reading. 
This would be a fentence on the public, inftead of 
. the author, and would alfo be the nioft effeQual 
method of making or haftening revolutions. 

In all cafes that apply, univerfally, to a nation, 
vith refpeft to fyftems of government, a jury of 
twelve mtn is not competent to decide. Whciyj 
there are no witneffes to be examined, po;fa^. to 
.l>c. proved, and where the whole matter is before 
the whol^ public, and the merits or demerits qF 
it. rcftipg on their opinion ; and where there is no- 
£ 4 thing 
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thing to be known in a court, but what every bo^ 
dy knows oufof it — every twelve men is equally 
as good a jury as the other, and Would^ moft pro- 
bably, reverfe e^ch other's verdift ; or, from the 
variety of their opinions, not be s^ble to form one. 
It is one cafe, whethjsr ^ nation approve a work, 
or a plan ; but it is quite another cafe, whether it 
lyill con^mit to any fuch jury the power of deter- 
mining whether that nation have a right to, or Ihall 
reform its government, qr nqt. The only effec- 
tual jury in fuch cafes would be, a convention of 
the whole nation, fairly elefted ; for, in all fuch 
cafes, the whole nation is the vicinage. 

As to the prejudices which nnfen have from edu- 
cation, and habit, in favour of any particular form 
or fyftem of government, ^hofe prejudices have 
yet to ftand the teft of reafon and rcfleftion. In 
faft fuch prejudices are nothing. No man is pre- 
judjced in favour of any thing, knowing it to be 
wrong. He is attached to it on the belief of its 
being right- and, when h^ fees it is not fo, the 
prejudice will be gone^ We have but a defeftive 
idea of what prejudice is. It might be faidi that 
until men think for themfelves, the whole is preju- 
dice, and noi opinion i for that only is opinion 
which is the refult of rieafbn and refleftion. 

Mankind Kaive not been fairly and cahdidly 
dealt by. They haVebfeenimpofed upon by par- 
ties, and by ''mert'^ffumir^'the charaOfep of lead- 
•^■'''' • ' ^ ■■* *ers. 
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'tis. It k time that they Ihould rifefuperior to 
thofe' trifles* it is time to difmifs that inattention 
which has fo long been the encouraging caufe df 
'ftretching taxes to excefs. It j^ time to difmifs 
'all. thofe' fongs and toaftai which are calcutatecl to 
enflave, and operate to fufFocSite refleftion. On 
all fuch fubjeGis aien have but to think, and they 
will neither afl: wrbng, nor be mifled* To fay 
that any people are not fit for freedom, is to niakfc 
•poverty their choice, and to fay, that they had 
rather be loaded with taxes than not. If fuch a 
cafe could be proved, it would equally prove that 
thofe who govern are not fit to govern, for they 
are a part of 'the fame n^tioiial^mafs. 

But admitting governments to be changed all 
over Europe, it certainly may be done without 
convulfibn or revenge. It is not worth making 
changes or rev6lutiorts, unlefs it befor fome gr^iat 
national bchefit; ahd, when this (hall appear to ^ 
nation, the d?ingeir will be to th^fe who oppofd. 



, pr SOCIETY'AND CIVIJLIZATION. 

CjrREATripart^of that order which reigris among 
mankind^ is not the efFe£l of government* It hais 
.its origin in the principles of fociety^ and the na- 
tural 



cural conftitution of man. It exifled prior to go*^ 
v^rnment, and would exift if the formality of g9. 
vemment was aboUflied. The mutual dependence 
and reciprocal intereft which man ha$ upon many 
and all the parts of ^ civilized community upon 
each other, create that great chain of connexion 
which holds it together. The landholder, the far- 
mer, the tnanufaflurer, the merchant, the trad^f* 
man, and every otlier occupation, profpers by thjc 
aid which each receives from the other, and froin 
the whole. Common intereft regulates their con- 
cerns, and forms their law; and the law which 
common ufage ordains, have a greater influence 
than the laws of government. In fine, focicty 
performs for itfelf almoft every thing which is 
afcribed to government. 

To'Underftand the nature and quantity of go- 
vernment proper for man, it is naceflary to alten4 
to his chaoader. As nature created him for fpcial 
life, ihe fitted him for the ftation (he intended. In 
all cafes (he made his natural wants, greater than 
his individual powers^- -No man is capable, with* 
out the aid of fociety, of fupplying his ewn wants j 
aiid thofe wants, afthag upon every individual, im- 
pel the whole of, the;ra^iato.fQciety,.5»s.wturally as 
gravitation afts to a centre. 

But:fhe has igone^further. She ;has.not only 
(forced man into fociety, J>y a divearlity of wants, 
which nhe reciprocal Md t)f »eath :other can fupply, 

but 
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but ihe has implanted in him a fyftem of foclal af^ 
feftions, which, though not neceffary to his exift^^ 
ence, arq effential to his happiiiefs. There is no 
period in life when this love for fociety ceafes to 
aft. It begins and ends with our being. 

If we examine, with attention, into the compo- 
fition and conftitution of man, the diverfity ofhi$ 
wants, and the diverfity of talents in different men 
for reciprocally accommodating the wants of each 
other, his propenfity to fociety, and confequently 
to preferve the advantages refulting from it, we 
fhall eafily difcover^ that a great part of what is 
called government, is tnere impofition. 

Government is no further neceflary than to fup- 
ply^the few cafes to which fociety and civilization, 
are not conveniently competent — and inftances 
are not wanting to Ihew, th^t every thing which 
{government can ufually add thereto, has been per- 
formed by the common confent of fociety, without 
government*. 

There is a natural aptnefs in man, and more fo 
in fociety, becaufe it embraces a greater variety of 

* For upwards of two years from the cbmn^encement of the 
American war^ and to a longer perio44^ feverah^the Ame- 
rican ilatesy there were no eftabliihed forms of gov^nment^ 
The old governments had been aboli(hed| and the country wat 
too much occupied in defencci to employ its attention in efta^ 
biiihiog new governments — yet^ during this interval* order 
and harmony were prefcrved as inviolate as in any country in 
Europe. 

abilities 
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abilities and refources to accommodate itfelf to 
whatever Stuation it is in. The inftant formal go- 
vernment is abolifhed, fociety begins to aft. A^ 
general affociation takes place, and common in* 
tereft produces common fecurity. 

So far is it from being true, as has been repre- 
fented, that the abolition of any formal goveriiu 
ment is the diffolution of fociety, that it afts by a 
contrary impulfe, and brings the latter the clofer 
together. All that part of its organization whioh 
it had . committed to its government, devolves 
again upon itfelf, and afts through its mcdium.~ 
When men, as well from natural inftin£l, as from 
reciprocal benefits, have habituated themfelves to 
focial and civilized life, there is always enough of 
its principles in pra6kice to carry them through any 
changes they may find neceffary or convenient to 
make in their government. In flioirt, man is fo 
naturally a creature of fociety, that it is impoflible 
to put him out of it. 

Formal government makes but a fmall part of 
civilized life — ^and when even the bell that human 
wifdom can devife, is eftablifhed, it is a thing 
more in name and ide% than in faft. It is to the 
^Fcat and fupdament?il principles of fociety and ci- 
vilization-^to thp common ufage univerfally con»- 
fented to, and mutually and reciprocally maintain- 
ed — to the unceafiiig circulation of intereft, whicli^ 
paffing through Us million channels, invigorates 

the 
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the whole maTs . of civilized man — it is to thcfie 
things, infinitely more than to any thing which even 
the bell inftituted governments can perform, that 
the fafety and profperity of the individual and of 
the whole depends. 

The more perfeft civilization is, the lefs occa- 
fion has it for government, becaufe themore does 
it regulate its own affairs, and govern itfelf ; but fo 
contrary is the praftjce.of old goyernnjents to the 
reafon of the cafe, that the expences of them in- 
creafe in the proportion they ought to diminifli. 
It is but few general laws that civil life requires, 
and thofe of fuch common ufefulnefs, that whether 
they are enforced by the forms of government or 
not, the effeft will be nearly the fame. If we con- 

' fider what the principles are that firft condenfc 
men into fociety, and what the motives that regu- 
late their mutual intercourfe afterwards, we fhall 
find, by the time we arrive at what is called go- 
vernment, that nearly the whole of the bufmefs is 
performed by the natural operation of the parts 
wpon each other. 

Man, with refpefl to all thefe matters, is more 
a creature of confiftency than he is aware of^ or 
that governments would wifti him to believe. All 

• the great laws of fociety are laws of nature. Thofe 
of trade and commerce, whether with refpeft to 
the intercourfe of individuals, or of nation^, are 
laws of mutual and reciprocal intereft. They are 

followed 
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followed and obeyed, becaiife it is the intereft of 
the parties fo to do, and not on account of any for-^ 
mai laws their governments may impofe or inter- 
pofe. 

But how often is the natural propenfity to fo-^ 
ciety difturbed or deftroyed by the operations of 
government ! When the latter, inftead of being 
ingrafted on the principles of the former, afilimes 
to exift for itfelf, and a£ts by partialities of favour, 
or opprefi]on,it becomes the caufe of the mifchiefs 
it ought to prevent. 

If we take a retrofpeft of the riots and tumults 
which, at various times, have taken place in the 
world, we fhaJl find, that they did not proceed 
from the want of a government, but that govern- 
ment was, itfelf, the generating caufe — inftead of 
confolidating fociety, it divided it— it deprived it 
of its natural cohefion, and engendered difcontents 
and diforders which, otherwife, would not .have 
exifted. In thofe afTociations which men pro- 
mifcuoufly form for the purpofe of trade, or of 
any concern, in which government is totally out 
of the queftion, and in which they aft merely on 
the principles of fociety, we fee how naturally the 
various parties unite — and this fhews by compari- 
fon, that governments, fo far from being always 
the caufe or means of drder, are often the deftruc- 
tion of it. 

Excef^s and inequality of taxation, however dif- 
' ' guifed 
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gulfed in the meiins, never fait to appear in the^r 
efieds. As a grea^ mafs of the community are 
thrown thereby into poverty and difcontent, they 
are eonftamtly on the brink of commocion — and) 
deprived, a» they Unfortunately are, of the means 
of iiffomiatioh, are eaiiiy heated to outrage.—* 
Wttatev^r the apparent caufe of any xiots may be, 
ihe real one is, always, want of happinefs* It 
fliews that (bmeihing is wrong in the fyfierii c^ga^ 
vemrnent, that injures the felioity by which fociety 
is to be preferved. 

Having thus endeavoured to fliew that the focial 
and civilized ftate of ihttn is capabk of performing 
within itfclf althoft every thing nece0ary to its 
protedion and govei^nment, it will be proper on 
the other hand, to take a review of the prefent old 
governments, and exiamine whether their principles 
and pradice are correfpondent thereto. 



CHAP VI. 

0t TRt ORIGIN OF THE PKSSHKT OLD OOTSltN^ 
MINTS. 

JlT is impoilible that fuch governments as have 
hitherto exifted m the' world could have com- 
menced by any other means than a total vidation 
of every principle facred and moral. The obfcu- 

rity 
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promotes a fyftem of peace, as the true means of 
enriching a nation. The one encourages national 
prejudices — the otlier promotes univerfal fociety^ 
as the means of univerfal commerce. ^ The one 
meafures its ppofperity by the quantity of revenue 
it extorts ; the other proves its excellence by the 
fmall quantity of taxeii it requires. 

Though it might be proved that the fyftem of 
government now caUed the new, i$ the moft an* 
rient in principle of all that have exifted, being 
bounded on the original indent Rights of Man: 
yet as tyranny and the fw£>rd have fufpended the?' 
^xerpife of ihofe rights for many centuries pail, it 
ferved better the purpofe of diftinftion to call 
it the new^ than to claim the right of calling it the 
old. 

The firft general ^iftinftion between thofe two 
fyftems, is. that the one now called the old, i$ 
hereditary^ either in whole or in part; and the 
new is entirely reprefcniativt. It rejeSs all here- 
4itary government. 

Firft, A$ being an imppfitipn on mankind* 

Secondly, As inadequate to ihe , purpofes for 
/which government is n^celfary. 

With refpeft to the firft of thefe hej[ds-*— it canr 
not be proved by what right hereditary govern- 
ment could begin ; neither do^s there* exift withii^ 
the compafs of mortal power a? right to eftabliflj 
it. Maa has no authority over pofterity in pat- 
ters 
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teirs oJP perfonal right ; and, therefore, no inan,''or 
Ibody of men, had, or can have, a right to fet upr 
hereditary government. Wercf even ourfelves to 
leome again into exiftence, inftead of being fuc- 
ceeded by pofterity, we have not now the right 
ef taking from ourfelVes the rights which would 
then be ours. Ort what ground then do we pre-- 
tend to take them from othors ? 

All hereditary government is in its nature un- 
juft, and an irapofition on fociety. An heritable 
crowtj, or an heritable throne^ or by what other 
fanciful names fuch things may be called, have no 
other fignidcant explanation than that mankind are 
heritable property. To inherit a government 
is, to inherit the people, as if they were flocks and 
hei;ds. 

. With refpeO: to the fecond head^ that of being 
inadequate to the purpofes for which government 
is neceffary, we have only to confider what go- 
vernment cflentially is, and compare it with the 
circumftances to which hereditary fucceffion is 
fubje£l. 

Government ought to be a thing always in full 
maturity. It ought to be fo conftrufted, as to be 
fuperior to all the accidchts to which individual 
man is fubjeft ; and,' therefore, hereditary fucccf* 
(ion, by htmg fubjtS to them all^ is the moft irre-^ 
gular and imperfeft of all the fyftems of govern- 
ment. 

F« We 
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Wc have heard the Rights of Man called a te- 
veiling fyftem ; but the only fyftem to which the 
word levelling is truly applicable, is the hereditary 
monarchical fyftem. It is a fyftem of mental /r-. 
veiling. It indifcriminately admits every fpecies 
of charafter to the fame authority. Vice and vir* 
tue, ignorance and wifdom ; in fliort, every qua^ 
lity, good or bad, is j^ut on the fame level. Kings 
fucceed each other, not as rzLtionals, but as ani- 
mals. It iigniBes not what their mental or moral 
charafters are. Can we then be furprifed at the 
abjedi ftate of the human mind in monarchical 
countries, when the government itfelf is formed 
on fuch an abjeft levelling fyftem ? It has no 
fixed charafter. To-day it is one thing — to-mor- 
row it is fomething elfe. It changes with the tem- 
per of every fucceeding individual, and is fubjeft 
to all the varieties of each. It is government 
through the medium of paftions and accidents. It 
appears under all the various charafters of child- 
hood, decripitude, dotage, a thing at nurfe, in 
leading-ftrings, or in crutches. It reverfes the 
wholefome order of nature. It occafionally puts 
children over men, and the conceits of non-age 
over wifdom and experifehce. In ftiort, we can- 
not conceive a more ridiculous figure of govern- 
ment than hereditary fucceffion, in all its cafes^ 
prefents. 

Could it be made a decree in nature, or an 
' edia 
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edift rcgiftcred in heaven, and man could know^ 
it, that virtue and wifdom fhould invariably ap- 
pertain to hereditary fucceflion, the objeftions to it 
would be removed ; but when we fee that nature 
a6ts as if (he difowned and fported with the here* 
ditary fyftem — ^that the mental charaders of fuc- 
cefforsi in all countries, arc below the average of 
human underftanding — that one is a tyrant, another 
an ideot, a third infane, and fqme all three toge- 
ther, it is impoffible to attach confidence to it, 
when reafon in man has power to aft. 

** If it be aflced," fays a writer of diftinflion, 
•* what is my opinion with refpeft to hereditary 
•' right, I anfwer, without hefitation, That, in good 
" theory, an hereditary tranfmiffion of any power 
*' or office can never accord with the laws of a 
" true reprefentation. Hereditaiyfhip is, in this 
•* fenfe, as much an attaint upon principle, as an 
•' outrage upon fociety. But let us," continues 
he, " refer to the hiftory of all eleftive monarchies 
^ and principaUties : Is there one in which the 
^^ eleftive mode i^ not worfe than the hereditary 
<< fucceflion?" 

A$ to debating on which is the wo^ of the two, 
is admitting both to be bad — and herein we are 
agreed. The preference which he has given is a 
condemnation of the thing that he prefers. Such 
a mode of reafoning, on fuch a fubjeft, is inad- 
ipifliblei becaufe it finally amounts to an accufa- 
F 3 tion 
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tion upon provideiice^ as if fhe had left to mail nei 
other choice, with rcfpeft to government, than be* 
tween two evils, the beft of which he admits to be 
^ nn attaint upon principie^ and an outrage upon 
Jodtty^^ 

Paffing over for the prefent all the evils and 
inifchiefs which monarchy has occaiioned in tho 
world, nothing can more effeftually prove its ufer 
leffnefs, in a ftate of civil government^ than triak^ 
ing ^t hereditary. WotUd isre make any office be, 
reditary that required wifdorh and abilities to fill 
it ? And where wifdbm and abilities are not ncr 
ceffary, fuch an office, whatever it may be, is fu-i 
perfluous or infignificant. 

Hereditary fucceflion is a burlcfque upon. mo-« 
narchy. It puts it in the moft ridiculous Ught^ 
by prefenting it as an office, which any child of 
ideot may fill. It requires fome talents to be af 
common mechanic; but to be a king, requires 
only the animal figure of man— a fort of breath- 
ing automaton. This fort of fuperftition may laft 
a few years more, but it csu^not long refill the 
awakened reafon and intereft of maa. ' 

Having thus glanced at a few of the defe6ls. of 
the old, or hereditary fyftems of government, lei 
us compare it with the new, or reprefentativ^ 
fyftem. 

The reprefentative fyftem takes fociety and c\^ 

viliMtion 
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vilization for its bafis — nature^ rtafon^ and txpe- 
'ijtience, for its guide. 

Experience in'all ages, and in all countries, has 
demoftrated, that it is impoffible to controul nature 
in her diftribution of mental powers. She gives 
them as fbe pleafes. Whatever is the rule, by 
which fhe, apparently to us, fcatters them amon^ 
mankind, that rule remains- a fecret to man. It 
would be as ridiculous to attempt to fix the here- 
ditaryfhip of human beauty, as of wifdom. What- 
ever wifdom conftituently is, it is like a feedlefs 
plant — it may be reared when it appears, but il 
cannot be voluntarily produced. There is always 
a fufficiency fomewhere in the general mafs of fo- 
ciety for all purpofes ; but with refpeft to the parts 
of fociety, it is continually changing its place. It 
rifes in one to-day, in another to-morrow ; and 
has^ moft probably, vifited, in rotation, every fa- 
mily of the earth, and again withdrawn. 

As this is the order of nature, the order of go- 
vernment muft necdffarily follow it, or govern- 
tnent will, as we fee it does, degenerate into ig- 
norance. The hereditary fyftem, therefore, is afc 
repugnant to human wifdotti, as to human rights—- 
and is as abfurd as it is unjufl. 

As the republic of letters brings fbf<\raird the beft 

literary produftions, by giving to geTfiu^ a fair aftd 

univerfal chance, fo the reprefentative fyfterh of 

government is calculated to jifoduce tlie wtfeft 

F4 laws. 
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laws, by coUefting wifdom from whence it can be 
found. I fmilc to myfelf, whep I contemplate the; 
ridiculous infignificance into which literature, and 
all the fciences would fink, were they made heredi- 
tary — and I carry th6 fame idea into governments. 
An hereditary governor ii inconfiftent as an here- 
ditary author. I know not whether Homer or 
Euclid had fons — but I will venture an opinion 
that if they had, and left their works unfinifhedi 
thofe fons could not have completed them. 

Do we need a ftronger evidence of the abfur- 
dity of hereditary governments than is feen in the 
defcendwts of thofe men, in any time of life, who 
once were famous? Is there fcarcely an inftance 
in which there is not a total reverfe of the charac- 
ter ? It appears as if the tide of mental faculties 
flowed as far as it could in certain channels, and 
then forfook its courfe, and ^rofe in others. Hqw 
irrational then is the hereditary fyftem which efta- 
blifiies channels of power in company with which 
wifdom refufes to flqw ? By continuing this abfur- 
dity, map is perpetually in contradiftion with him- 
fclf — he accept^ for ^ King, a chief, ox magif^rate, 
or a legiflator, si pe^fon whoji^ he would not eleft 
for a conftable. 

It appes^rs, to geners^l obfervation, that revolu- 
tjonsi create genius and talents; but thofe events 
^o no more than bring them forward. There is 
cxifting in ms^n^ a ms^fs of fenfe lying in ^ dor- 
mant 
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mant ftate, and which, unlefs fomcthing excites it 
to a6iion, will defcend with him in that condition 
to the grave. As it is to the advantage of lb- 
ciety that the whole of its faculties fhould be em- 
ployed, the conftruftion of governments ought to 
he fuch as to bring forward, by a quiet and regular 
operation, all that extent of capacity which never 
fails to appear in revolutions. 

This cannot take place in the infipid ftate of hc- 
ditary government, not only becaufe it prevents, 
but becaufe it operates to benumb. When the 
mind of a nation is bowed down by any political 
fuperftition in its government, fuch as hereditary 
fucceffion is, it lofes a confiderable portion of its 
powers on all other fubjefts and objefts. Heredi- 
tary fucceffion requires the fame obedience to igno^ 
ranee as to wifdom ; and, when once the mind can 
bring itfelf to pay this indifcriminate reverence, it 
defcends below the ftature of mental manhood. It 
is fit to be great only in little things. It afts a 
treachery upon itfelf, and fufFocates the fenfations 
that urge to deteftion. 

Though the ancient governments prefent to us a 
miferable pifture of the condition of man, there is 
one, which above all others, exempts itfelf from 
the general defcription — I mean the democracy of 
the Athenians. We fee more to admire, and lefs 
to condemn, in that great extraordinary people^ 
thi^n in any tjiing which hiftory affords. 

So 
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So little are the conftituent principles of govern-; 
meat confidercd, that demoa'acy and reprefenta* 
tion are often confounded together. Reprefenta- 
lion was a thing unknown in the ancient democra-* 
cics. In thofe the mafs of thepeeple met and en- 
afted laws (gramatically fpeaking) in the firft per-. 
fon. Simple democracy was no other than the 
common-hall of the ancients. It fignifies thtform 
as well as the public principles of the government. 
As thefe democracies increafed in population and* 
the territory extended, the limple dcmocratical 
form became unwieldy and impradicablc ; and, as 
ihe fyftem of rcprefentation was not known, the 
confequence was, they either degenerated convul- 

- fively into monarchies, oi' became abforbed into 
ftich as then cxifted. Had the fyftem of repre- 
fcntation been then underllood, as it now is, there 

. is no Ireafon to believe that thofe forms of govern-' 
Hient, now called monarchical, or ariftocratical^ 
t^ould ever have taken place. It was the want of 
fome method to confolidslte the parts of fociety^ 
after' it became too populous, and too extenfive 
for the fimple dcmocratical form, andalfo the lax 
and folitary condition of fliepherds and herdfmen 
in other parts of the world, that afford opportuni- 
ties to thofe umratural modes of government to 
begin. » 

. As it is ncceflary to clear away the rubbifh of 
errors into which tl>e fubjeft of ^overunSent ha« 
< ' been 
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been ttirown, I fliall proceed to remark On fome? 
€(thers. 

It has always been the political craft of courtiers, 
and court-governments, to abufe fomething which 
they call republicanifm ; — but what republicanifm 
was, or is, they never attempted to explain. Le< 
us examine a little into this cafe. 

The only forms of government are, the demo- 
cratical, the ariftocratical, the monarchical, and 
'what is now called the reprefentative. 

What is called a republic, is not any particxttar 
form of government. It is wholly charaftefiftical 
of the purport, matter, or objeft, for which go^ 
Vefnment ought to be inftituted, and on which it 
is to be employed, res -public a, the public 
affairs, or the public good~-or, literally tranflated, 
i^c public thing. It is a word of a good original, 
referring to what ought to be the charafter an(!l 
bufinels of government; and, in this fenfe,. it ist 
naturally oppofed to the word monarchy, which 
has a bafe, original, fignification. It means arbi*. 
trary power in an individual pcrfon — in the exer- 
cife of which, himfelf, and not the ref-publica, i§ 
the objeft. 

Every government thsit does not aft on the prin* 
ciples of a kepublic, or, in other words, that does 
not make the ref-publica its whole and (ble obje6k, 
is not a good government. Republican govermnenl 
)s px) o^er than government eftablilhed and con 

dufted 
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dtiAtd for the intcreft of the public, as well indi\ 
vidaally as colleSively. It is not neceffarily con- 
ne£lcd with any particular form, but it moft natur- 
ally afTociates with the reprefentative form, as' be- 
ing beft calculated to fecure the end for which a 
nation is at the expence of fupporting it. 

Various forms of government have afFefted to 
call themfelves a republic ; but there can be no 
real republic that docs not Fejeft every thing here- 
ditary, and eftablifh government on the fyftem of 
reprefentation only. Hereditary and reprefenta- 
tive principles are too unnatural tp each other, to 
continue to exift together. 

Thofe who have faid that a republic is not a 
form of government calculated for countries of 
great extent, miftook, in the firft place, the buji- 
nef^ of a government, for a form of govern- 
ment; for the refpuhlica equally appertains to 
every extent of territory and population. And, 
in the fecond place, if they meant any thing with 
refpeft to Jorun^ it was the fimple democratical 
form, fuch as was the mode of government in the 
ancient democracies, in which there was no repre^ 
fentation. The cafe, therefore, is not, that a re- 
public cannot be extenfive, but that it cannot be 
extenfive on the fimple democratical form ; and 
the queftion naturally prefents itfelfj — What is the 
tefi form of government for conducing the rjs- 
fuiLicA, or the PUBLIC business of a nation^ 

after 
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afltr it becomes too extenjive and populous for the 
Jimple demacratical form ? 

It cannot be monarchy, becaufe monarchy is 
fubjeft to an objeflion of the fame amount to 
which the fimple democratical form was fubje£L 
' It is poffible that an individual may lay down a 
fyfiem of principles, on which governments (hall 
be conftitutionally eftablilhed to any extent of ter* 
ritory. This is no more than an operation of the 
mind, -afting by its own powers. But the prac» 
tice upon thofe principles, as applying to the va- 
rious circumftances of a nation, its agriculture^ 
manufafture, trade, commerce, &:c. &c. requires 
a knowledge of a different kind, and which can be 
had only from the various parts of fociety. It is 
an affemblage of praftical krtowledge, which no 
one individual can poffefs ; and, therefore, the mo- 
narchical form is as much limited, in ufeful prac- 
tice, from the incompetency of knowledge, as was 
the democratical form, from the multiplicity of 
population. The one degenerates by extenfion, 
into confufion.; the other into ignorance, and in- 
capacity — of which all the great monarchies are 
an evidence. The monarchical form, thcreforci 
could not be a fubilitute for the democratical, be*^ 
caufe it ha« equal inconveniences. 

Much lef&qcould it when made hereditary.—^ 
This is the mod eiFeftual of all forms to preclude 
knowledge. Neither* could the high democraticaj 

mia4 
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mind have volantarily yielded itfelf to be g* 
verned by children and idcots, and all the motly 
infignificance of chara^ier, which attends fuch a 
mere animal-fy item, the difgrace^ and the reproach 
of reafoD and of man* 

As to the ariftocratical fdftti^ It has the fk\ne 
vices and defeGU with the monarchical^ except 
that the chance of abilities is better from the pro- 
portion of numbers, but there is ftill no fecurity 
Sot the right ufe and application of theip ♦. 

Referring then to tha original findple democta^' 
cy, it affords the true data from which govern- 
ment, on a large fcale, can begin. It is incapable 
of extenfion, not from its principle, but froiii the 
inconvenience of its form*-*-and monarchy and 
ariftocracy, from their incapacity. Retaining then 
democracy as the ground, and rejeQing the cor* 
rupt fyftems of monarchy and ariftocracy, the re- 
prefentative fyftem naturally prefents itfelf, reme* 
dying at once the defefts of the fimple democracy 
as to form, and the incapacity of the other two 
with refpetl to knowledge* 

Simple democracy was fociety governing itfelf 
without the aid of fecondary means. By ingraftr 
ing reprefentation upon democracy^ we arrive at 
a fyftem of government capable of embracing and 
confederating all the various intereft^ and every 

* For a charadler of arifto€racjr# the leader is referred to 
Rights OF Man> i^Eirt I* 

extent 
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extent of territory arnd population ; and that alfo^ 
^ith advantagles as much fuperior to hereditary 
gov.ernrn.ent, a^ the republic of letters is to here 4. 
ditary literature. It is the e^fieft of all the form^ 
of government to be ^nderfto^^ and the moit 
eligible in praflice, ^nd exclude|s at once thje igi- 
jiors^nce and infecurjty of the hereditary mode,iind 
ihe inconvenience of the fiH>pl^' den>ocracy. 

It is impoflible to conceive 4 fyftem of-govenit 
ment capable of acting aver fwch an extent of teir 
ritory, and fuciS a circle of intereils, as is imcncdi- 
j>tely produced by the operation of reprefeptatioa> 
It iadsipts jtfelf ^to all poflible jcafes. It is prefcfr 
feible to fimple democracy even in fn^all territories. 
Athens, by repr^fentaiion, would have putrivallcd 
jicr own dempcracy. 

. Thai which is called government, or rather .that 
which we ought to conceive government to be, in 
fio moye tba« foirne common centre, in which aU 
the pftrts of fociety :uaite. This ca^nnot be accom- 
plilhed by any method fo conducive to die vari- 
ous interefts of the .community, as by the repre- 
tativ^ iyfteoi. It concentrates the knowledge ne- 
cqffiiry tg the intf rieft of tbe parts and of the 
whole. It places goverruncnt in^ a ftat^ of coo- 
ftant ixistturity. It is, as ha$ been already ob- 
served, nevQft you9g, never old. It is fubje^ 
peither to nonage, nor dotage. It is never in the 
cradle, nor oa crutches.. It admits not of a fepat- 

ration 
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ration between knowledge and power; and is fupc- 
rior^ and as government always ought to be, to alj 
the accidents of individual man, and is therefore 
fuperior to what is called monarchy. 

A nation is not a body, the figure of which is 
to be reprefented by the human body ; but is like 
a body contained within a circle, having a com- 
mon centre, in which every radius meets; and 
that centre is formed by reprefentation. To con- 
ne£i reprefentation with what is called monarchy, 
is excentric government. Reprefentation is, of 
itfelf, the delegated monarchy of a nation, and 
cannot debafe itfelf by dividing it with another. 

A certain writer, fpeaking of government, fays 
— *^ It is better to have monarchy for its bafis, and 
*' republicanifm for its correftive, than repub- 
** licanifm for its bafis, and monarchy for its cor- 
** reftive.'* If he means, that it is better to cor- 
reft folly with wifdom, than wifdom with folly, I 
will no otherwifc contend with him than that It 
would be much better to rejcfl the folly entirely. 

But what is this thing which he calls monarchy ? 
Will he explaiJi ii ? All men can underftand what^ 
reprefentation is — and that it muft ncceffarily ia- 
elude a variety Qf knowledge and uicntsi But 
what fecurity is there for the fame qna^lUcs ontb^ 
part of monarchy ? Or, when this mon^irchy iff 
child, where, then, h the wi rdomi^ Wt 
know about govcwm^nt P^ 
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narch, or where is the monarchy? If it is to be 
performed by Regency, it proves it to be a farce. 
A regency is a mock fpecics of republic, and the 
whole of monarchy defer ves no better defcription. 
It is a thing as various as imagination can paint. 
. It has none of the ftable charafler that government 
ought to poffefs. Every fucceffion is a revolution, 
and every regency a counter-revolution. The 
whole of it is a fcene of perpetual court cabal and 
intrigue. To render monarchy confiftent with go- 
vernment, the next in fucceffion fliould not be born 
a child, but a man at once, and that man a Solo- 
mon. It is ridiculous that nations are to wait, and 
government be interrupted, till buys grow to be 
men. 

Whether I have too little Scnfe to fee, or too 
much to be impofed upon — whether I have too 
much or too little pride, or of any thing elfc^ 1 
leave out of the queftion — but certain it i% tfac 
what is called monarchy, always appears to neJi 
filly : contemptible thing... I compare ic:ai.fiML 
thing kept behinid;a iburtain, about ei 

gfilQcmilig falannity^rbiit when, bwt 
ibc curiaip happens to be open* 
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mind^ and prefents itfelf, on the open theatre of the 
world, in a fair and manly manner* whatever arc 
its excellencies, or its defctls, they are vifible to 
all. It exifts, not by fraud and myftery — it deals 
not in cant and fophiftry — but infpires a language, 
that^ paffing from heart to heart, is felt and un- 
derftood. 

We mull fhut our eyes againft reafon— -we muft 
bafely degrade our undcrftanding-— not to fee the 
folly of what is called, monarchy. Nature is or- 
derly in all her works — but this is a mode of go- 
vernment that counteraflbs nature. It turns the pro- 
grefs of the human faculties updde down. It fub* 
jefta age to be governed by children,- and wifdom 
by folly. 

On the contrary, the lieprefentative fy ftem is al- 
ways parallel with the order a^nd immutable laws of 
nature, and meets the rdafon of man in every 
part. i 

J. Under a reprefentative government, na man will 
hfi;ete£led. to office^ \ydioie judgment has not been 
ipatviifedjby age, and wba has lived long enough to 
Ht^vtiacquifed a knowledg^iof men aad thingpsy and 
dbe Country x>f him. But on-the monarchical plan^ 
(excluflveof the numerous chances there are againfi 
every man born into the worUl of drawii^ a prize 
in the lottery of human-&culties), llpt' next in fuc- 
ceffiKW, whaiever he may be, ispuf fA the head of 
a nation, and. of a govemmentj at the age; of eigh- 
teen 
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teen years. Does this appear like an aft of wif- 
dom? h it confiftenl with the proper dignity, and 
the manly charafter of a nation ? where is the pro- 
priety of calling fuch a lad, the Father of the Peo- 
ple ? In all other cafes a perfon is a minor until 
the age of twenty one years. Before this period 
he is not trufted with the management of an acre of 
land, or with the hereditable property of a flock of 
ftieep, or an herd of fwine — but, wonderful to tell ! 
he may, at the age of eighteen years, be trufted with 
a Nation. 

That monarchy is all a bubble, a mere court 
artifice to procure money, is evident (at leaft to 
me), in every charafter in which it can be viewed. 
It would be impoflible, in the rational fyftem of 
reprefentative government, (o make out a bill of 
expcnces to fuch an enormous amount as this de- 
ception admits. Government is not of itfelf a very 
chargeable inftrtution. For example, the whole ex- 
pence of the Federal Government of Americai 
which is founded on the fyftem of reprcfentation, 
and extending over a country nearly ten times as 
large as £ngland, containing four millions of in- 
habnants, is but fix hundred thoufand dollars^ 01^ 
Otte huftdfed and thirty five thoufand pounds fter- 
ling. In France, and alio in England, the expence 
of the civil lift-only for the fupport of one man, i« 
eight time^ greater than the whole expence of the 
federafl government in Arnerica. To affign a rea- 
G 2 fon 
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fon for this, appears almoft impoffible. The ge- 
nerality of the people in America, efpecially the 
poor, are more able to pay taxes, than the gene- 
rality of people, either in France or England, and 
perhaps under any monarchical government in the 
world. % 

The cafe is, that the reprefentative fyftem, dif- 
fufes fuch a body of knowledge throughout a nation 
on the fubjeft of government, as to explode igno- 
rance, and preclude impofition. The craft of courts 
cannot be a&ed on that ground. There is no place 
for myftery — no where for it to begin. Thofe who 
are not in the reprefentation, know as much of 
the nature of bufinefs, as thofe who are. An af- 
feftation of myfterious importance would there 
be fcouted. Nations can have no fecrets — and the 
fecrets of Courts, like thofe of individuals, are al- 
ways their defefts. 

In the reprefentative fyftem, the reafon for every 
thing muft publicly appear. Every* man is a pro- 
prietor in government, and confiders it a neceffary 
part of his bufinefs to underftand. It concerns 
his intereft, becaufe it affeQs his property. He ex- 
amines the coft, and compares it with the advan- 
tages ; and, above all, he does not adopt the flavifh 
cuftom of following what, in other governments, 
are called leaders. 

It can only be blinding the underftanding of 
man, and making bim believe that government is 

fome 
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fome wonderful myfterious thing, that exceffive 
revenues are obtained. Monarchy is well calcu- 
lated to enfure this end. It is the popery of go- 
vemment — a thing kept up to amufe the ignorant, 
and quiet them into taxes. 

The government of a free country, properly 
fpeaking, is not in the perfons, but in the laws. 
Theenafting of thofe requires no great expence; 
and^ when they are adminiftered, the whole of ci- 
vil govcFnment is performed — the reft is all court 
contrivance. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF CONSTITUTION^. 

A HAT men mean diftinft and feparate things, 
when they fpeak of Conjlitutions and of Govern- 
ments^ is evident; or why are thofe terms diftinftly 
and feparately ufed? A Conftitution is not the 
aft of a government, but of a people conftituting 
a government; and government without a Confti- 
tution, is power without a right. 

All power exercifed over a nation, muft have 
fome beginning. It muft be cither delegated or 
affumed : there are no other fources. All dele- 
gated power is truft; and all affumed power is 
ufurpation. Time does not alter the nature and 
quality of either. 

G3 In 
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In viewing this fubje6l5 the cafe and circum*- 
ftances of America prefent tbemfelves, as in the 
beginning of a world; and our enquiry into the 
origin of government is Ihortened, by referring 
to the fafts that have arifen in our own day. We 
have no occafion to roam for information into the 
obfcure field of antiquity, nor hazard ourfelves 
upon conjefture. We are brought at once to the 
point of feeing government begin, as if we had 
lived in the beginning of time. The real volume, 
not of hijlory^ but oifa^s^ is direftly before us, 
unmutilated by contrivance, or the errors of tra- 
dition. 

I will here, concifely, ftate the commencement 
of the American Conftitutions, by which the dif- 
ference between conftitutions and governments 
will fufficiently appear. 

It may not be improper to remind the reader 
that the United "States of America confift of thir- 
teen feparate States ; each of which eftabliftied a 
government for itfelf, after the declaration of in- 
dependence. Each State afted independently of 
the reft, in forming its government; but the fame 
general principle pervades the whole. When the 
leveral ftate-governments were formed, they pro- 
ceeded to form the federal government, that afts 
over the whole in all matters which concern the 
intereft of the whole, or which relate to the intcr- 
courfe of the feveral States with each other, or 

with 
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wWi foreign nations^ I will begin with giving an 
inftance from one of the ftategovernments — that 
€>{ Pcnnfylvania — and then proceed to the federal 
government. 

The State ojT Pennfylvania, though nearly of the 
fame extent of territory s^s England was, then, di- 
vided into only twelve counties. Each of thofe 
counties had eleftcd a committee at the commence- 
ment of the difpute with the Englifh Government; 
and, as the city of Philadelphia, which alfo had 
its committee, was the moft central for intelli- 
gence, it became the centre of communication to 
the feveral county committees. When it became 
neceflary to proceed to the formation of a govern- 
ment, the committee of Philadelphia propofed a 
conference of all the county committees, to be 
held in that city, and which meeting did take 
place. 

Though thefe committees had been elefted by 
the people, they were not elefted exprefsly for 
the purpofe, nor inverted with the authority of 
forming a Conftitution ; and, as they could not, 
conGftently with the American idea of rights, at 
fume fuch a power, they could only confer upon 
the matter, and put it into a train of operation. 
The Conferees, therefore, did no more than ftate 
the cafe, and recommend to the feveral counties 
to eleft fix reprefentatives for each county, to meet 
in convention at Philadelphia, with powers to form 
G 4 a Condi- 
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a Conftitution, and propofc it for public confider* 
ation. 

This convention having met and deliberated, 
and agreed upon a Conftitution, they next ordered 
it to be publifhed, not as a thing eltablifhed, but 
for the confideration of the whole people, their 
approbation or rejeflion, and then adjourned to a 
ftated time. When the time of adjournment vas 
expired, the convention re-affembled ; and, as the 
general opinion of the people in approbation of it 
was then known, the Conftitution was figned, fealed, 
and proclaimed on the authority of the people^ and 
the original inftrument depofited as a public re- 
cord- The convention then appointed a day for 
the general eleftion of the reprefentatives who were 
to compofe the Government, and the time it 
fliould commence; and, having done this, they 
diffolved, and returned to their feveral homes and 
occupations. 

In this Conftitution were laid down, firft, a De- 
claration of Rights. Then followed the form which 
the Government ftiould have, and the powers it 
fhouldppflefs; the authority of the courts of judi- 
cature, and of juries; the manner in which eleSions 
Ihould be conduced, and the proportion of repre- 
fentatives to the number of eleftors; the time which 
each fucceeding affembly fliould continue, which 
was ope year ; the mode of levying and of ac- 
counting 
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counting for the expenditure of public money ; of 
appointing public offices, 6?c. (3c. Gfc. 

No article of this Conftitution could be altered, 
or infringed, at the difcretion of the government 
that was to enfue. It was to that government a 
law. But as it would have been unwife to pre- 
clude the benefit of experience, and in order alfo 
to prevent the accumulation of errors, if any fhould 
be found, and to preferve an unifon of govern- 
ment with the circumftanccs of the State at all 
times, the Conftitution provided, that, at the ex- 
piration of every feven years, a convention fhould 
be elefted, for the exprefs purpofe of revifing the 
conftitution, and making alterations, additions, or 
abolitions therein, if any fhould be found necef- 
fary. 

Here we fee a regular proccfs — a Government 
ifTuing out of a Conftitution, formed by the peo- 
ple in their original charafter — and that Conftitu- 
tion ferving, not only as an authority, but as a 
law of controul to the Government. It was the 
political bible of the State. Every member of the 
government had a copy ; and nothing was more 
common, when any debate arofe on the principle 
of a bill, or on the extent of any fpecies of au- 
thority, than for the members to take a printed 
Conftitution out of their pocket, and read the 
chapter with which fuch matter in debate was 
connefted. 

Congrefs 
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Congrcfs, at its two firft meetings, was nothing 
more than a deputation from the legiflatures of the 
(cveral provinces, afterwards ftates, and had no 
other authority than what arofe from common 
confent, and the neceffity of its afting as a public 
body. In every thing which related to the inter- 
na! affairs of America, Congrefs went no farther 
than to iffue recommendations to the feveral pro- 
vincial affemblies, who, at difcretion, adopted them 
or not. Nothing on the part of Congrefs was 
compullive; yet, in this fituation, it was more 
faithfully and affeftionately obeyed, than was any 
government in Europe. This inftance, like that 
of the National Affembly of France, fufficiently 
ftews, that the ftrength of government doe^ not 
confift in any thing within itfelf, but in the attach- 
ment of a nation, and the intereft which the people 
feel in fupporting it. When this is loft, govern- 
ment is but a child in power ; and though, like the 
old government of France, it may harrafs indivi- 
duals for a while, it but facilitates its own fall. 

After the declaration of independence, it be- 
came confiftent with the principle on which repre- 
fentative government is founded, that the autho- 
rity of Congrefs fhould be defined and eftablifhed. 
Whether that authority ftiould be more or lefs than 
Congrefs then difcretionarily exercifed, was not 
the queftion. It was merely the reflitude of the 
nieafure. 

For 
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For this purpofe the aft, called the " AB of 
Confederation^'' — which was a fort of imperfeft fe- 
deral conftitution — was propofcd, and, after long 
deliberation, was concluded. It was not the ad 
of Congrefs, becaufe it is repugnant to the princi- 
ples of reprefentative government, that a body 
ihould give power to itfelf. Congrefs firft in- 
formed the feveral ftates of the powers which it 
conceived were neceJGfary to be invefted in the 
union, to enable it to perform the duties and fer- 
vices required from it ; and the ftates, feverally, 
agreed with each other, and concenterated in Con- 
grefs thofe powers. 

It may not be improper to obfcrve, that in both 
thefe inftances — the one of Pennfylvania, and the 
other of the United States — there is no fuch thing 
as the idea of a compaft betwefen the people on 
one fide, and the government on the other. The 
compaft was, that of the people with each other, 
to produce and conftitute a government. To fup- 
pofe that any governme;it can be a party in a 
compaft with the -whole people, is to fuppofe it to 
have exiftence before it can have a right to exift. 
Tlie only inftance in which a compaft can take 
place between the people and thofe who exercife 
t|he government, is, that the people Ihall pay themi 
while they chufe to employ them. 

Government is not a trade which any man, or 
body of men^ has a right to fet up and exercife 

for 
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for bis own emolument, but is, altogether, a truft, 
in right of thofe by whom that truft is delegated, 
and by whom it is always refumeable. It has, of 
itfelf, no rights — they are, altogether, duties. 

Having thus given two inftances of the original 
formation of a Conftitution, I will Ihew the man- 
ner in which both have been changed fince their 
firft eftablifhment. 

The powers vetted in the governments of the 
feveral ftates, by the ftate conftitutions, were 
found, upon experience, to be too great ; and thofe 
vetted in the federal government, by the a£t of 
confederation, too little. The defeft was not in 
the principle, but in the dittribution of power. 

Numerous publications, in pamphlets, and in the 
newfpapers, appeared, on the propriety and ne- 
ceffity of new-modelling the federal government. 
After fome time of public difcuffion carried on, 
through the channel of the prefs, and in converfa- 
tions, the State of Virginia experiencing fome in- 
convenience, with refpe£l to commerce, propofed 
holding a continental conference ; in confequence 
of which a deputation from five or fix of the ftate- 
aflemblies met at Anapolis, in Maryland. This 
meeting, not conceiving itfelf fufficiently autho- 
rifed to go into the bufinefs of a reform, did no 
more than ttate their general opinions of the pro- 
priety of the meafure, and recommend, that a con- 
vention 
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vention of all the ftates fliould be held the year 
following. 

This convention met at Philadelphia, and went 
deeply into all the fubjefts ; and having, after a 
variety of debate smd in veftigation, agreed among 
themfelves upon the feveral parts of a federal 
conftitution, the next queftion was, the manner of 
giving it authority and praftice. For this purpofe 
they referred the whole matter to the fenfe and 
intereft of the country. 

They firft direfted, that the propofed Conftitu- 
tion fliould be publiflied. Secondly, that each 
ftate fliould eleft a convention, exprefsly for the 
purpofe of taking into confideration, and of rati- 
fying or rejefting it ; and that, as foon as the ap- 
probation and ratification of any nine ftates fliould 
be given, that thofe ftates fliould proceed to the 
cleftion of their proportion of members to the 
new federal government ; and that the operation 
of it fliould then begin, and the former federal 
government ceafe. 

The feveral ftates proceeded accordingly to eleft 
their conventions. Some of thofe conventions ra- 
tified the Conftitution by very large majorities, 
and two or three unanimoufly. In others there 
were much debate and divifion of opinion. In 
the Maflachufett's convention, the majority was 
not above nineteen or twenty, in about three Ifun- 
dred members ; but fuch is the nature of reprefen- 

tative 
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tative government, that it quietly decides all niat* 
ters by majority. After the debate in the Mafla^ 
chufett's convention was clofed^ and the vote 
taken, the objefting members rofc, and declared— 
** That though they had argued and voted againjl it^ 
•* becaufe certain fiarts appeared to them in a dif- 
^ Jerent light to what they appeared to other urufn^ 
^ lers ; yet^ as the vote had decided in favour of 
^ the Conjlitviion^ as propofed^ theyjhould give it 
** the fame praHical fupport as if they had voted 
« foritr 

As foon as the nine dates had concurred, and 
the reft followed in the order their Conventions 
were elefted, the old fabric of the federal govern- 
mcnt was taken down, and the new one ercCted. 

After the new federal conftitution was eftau 
blifhed> the State of Pennfylvania, conceiving that 
fome parts of its own conftitution required to be 
altered, eleQed a convention for that purpofe. 
The propofed alterations were publifhed, and the 
people concurring therein, they were eftablifhed. 

Id forming thofe conftitutions, or in aheving 
them, little or no inconvenience took place* The 
ordinary courfe of things was hot interrupted, and 
the advantages have been much. It is always the 
imereft of a far greater number of people in a nak 
tioQ to have things right, than to let them remain 
wrojDg : and when public matters are open to de- 
bat^ 
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bate, and the public judgment free, it will not de- 
cide wrong, unlefs it (hall decide too haftily. 

In the two inftances of changing the conftitu- 
tions^ the governments, then in being, were not 
aftors either way. Government has no right to 
make itfelf a party in any debate refpefting the 
principles or modes of forming, or 'of changing 
conftitutions. It is not for the benefit of thofe 
who exercife the powers of government, that con- 
ftitutions, and the governments i(fmng from them, 
are eftablifhed. In all thofe matters, the right of 
judging and afting are in thofe who pay, and noc 
in thofe who receive. 

A conftitution is the property of a nation, and 
not of thofe who exercife the government. All 
liie conftitutions of America are.declared to be efla- 
blifhed on the authority of the people. In France^ 
the word Nation^ is ufed iiitftead of die Pe^fJe; bui 
in both cafes, a conftitution is a thing antecedejit 
to the government, aiKi always diftinQ; therefrom. 
^ For the want of underftanding the difference be*- 
tween a conftitution and a government, monarchr^ 
cal writers have always bewildered themfelves. 
They could not but perceive that there niuft necefr 
farily be a controuling power exifting fomc where, 
and they placed this power in the difcretion of the 
perfons extrcijin^ the government, inftead of pUcr. 
iiig it in a conftitution formed by the natioo* 
When it is in a conftitution, it has the nation for it^ 

fupport. 
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fupport, and the natural, and the political controuU 
ing powers are together. The laws which are en- 
afted by governments, controul men only as indi- 
viduals, but the nation, through its conftitution, 
controuls the whole government, and has a natural 
ability fo to do. The final controuling power there- 
fore, and the original conjlituting power, are one 
and the fame power. 

Having thus fpoken of conftitutions generally, 
as things diftinft from aftual governments, let us 
proceed to confider the parts of which a conftitu- 
tion is compofed. 

Opinions differ more on this fubjeft, than with 
refpeft to the whole. That a nation ought to have 
a conftitution, as a rule for the conduft of its go- 
vernment, is a fimple queftion, in which all men, 
not direftly courtiers, will agree. It is only on 
the component parts that queftions and opinions 
multiply. 

But this difficulty, like every other, will dimi- 
nifh when put into a train of being rightly under- 
fiood. 

The firft thing is, that a nation has a right to ef- 
tablifti a Conftitution. 

Whether it fhall exercife this right in the moft 
judicious manner at firft, is quite another cafe. It 
exercifes it agreeably to the judgment it poffefTes— 
and by continuing to do fo all errors will at laft be 
exploded. 

When 
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When this right is eftablifhed in a nation, there 
is no fear that it will be employed to its own injury* 
A nation can have no intereft in being wrong. 

Though all the Conftitutions of America are 
one general principle, yet no two of them are ex* 
aftly alike in their component parts, or in the dif- 
tribution of the powers which they give to the ac* 
tual governments. Some arc more, and the others 
lefs complex. 

In forming a Conftitution, it is, firft, neceffary 
to confider. What are the ends for which govern*- 
ment is neceffary? Secondly, What are the beft 
means, and the leaft expenfive, for accomplifliing 
thofe ends? 

Government is nothing more than a national 
affociation; and the objecl of this affociation is, 
the good of all, as well individually, as collec- 
tively. Every man wiflies to purfue his occupa- 
tion, and to enjoy the fruits of his labours, and 
the produce of his property, in peace and fafety, 
and with the leaft poffible expence. When thefe 
things are accomplifhed, all the objefts for which 
government ought to be eftabliftied, are anfwered. 

It has been cuftomary to confider government 
under three diftinQ: general heads — the legiflative, 
the executive, and the judicial. 

But if we permit our judgment to aft unincum- 
berd by the habit of multiplied terms, we can per- 
ceive no more than two divifions of power of 
H which 
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which government is compofed, namely, that of 
legiflating or enaSing laws, and that of ^executing 
or adminiftcring them. Every thing therefore, 
appertaining to civil government, claffes itfelf 
under one or other of thefe two drvifions. 

So far as regards the execution of laws, thai 
which is called the judicial power is, ftri6ily and 
properly, the executive power of every country. 
It is that power to which every individual has ap* 
peal, and which caufes the laws to be executed ; 
neither have we any other clear idea with refpeft 
to the official execution of the laws. In England j 
and alfo in America, and France, this power be* 
gins with the magiftrate, and proceeds up through 
all the courts of judicature. 

I leavef to courtiers to explain what is meant by 
calling monarchy the executive power. It is, 
merely, a name in which afts of government are 
done; and, any other, or none at all, would an- 
fwer the fame purpofe. Laws have neither more 
nor lefs authority^ on this account. It muft be 
from thejuftnefs of their principles, and the inte* 
reft which a nation feels therein, that they derive 
fupport ; if they require any other than this, it is 
a fign that fomething in the fyftem of government 
is imperfe6t. Laws difficult to be executed, can- 
not be generally good. 

With refpeft to the organization (>f the legijla- 
live power^ different modes have been adopted in 

different 
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different countries. In America, it is generally 
compofed of two houfes. In France, it confift 
but of one ; but in both countries it is wholly bjf 
reprefentation. 

The cafe is, that mankind, from the long ty. 
ranny of affumed power, have had fo few oppor- 
tunities of making the neceffary trials in modes and 
principles of government, in order to difcover the 
bed, that government is but now beginning to be 
known ; and experience is yet wanting to deter- 
mine many particulars. 

The obje6Uons againft two houfes are, firft, 
that there is an inconiiftency in any part of a whole 
legiflature, coming to a final determination, by 
vote, or any matter, whilft that matter^ with refpeft 
to that whole^ is yet only in a train of deliberation, 
and confequently, open to new illuftrations. 

Secqndly, that, by taking the vote on each, as 
a feparate body, it always admits of the poffibility — 
and is often the cafe in praftice — that the mino- 
rity governs the majority, and that, in fome in- 
fiances, to a degree of inconfiftency. 

Thirdly, that two houfes arbitrarily checking or 
controuling each other is inconfittent ; becaufe, it 
cannot be proved on the principles of juft repre- 
fentation, that either fhould be wifer or better than 
the other. They may check in the wrong as well 
as in the right ; and, therefore, to give the power 
where we cannot give the wifdom to ufe it, nor 
Ha be 
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be affured of its being rightly ufed, renders the h^^ 
zard at leaft equal to the precaution. Particularly 
if we look at the diftinS abilities of a houfe of re- 
prefentatives and of peers, the difference will ap- 
pear fa great as to (hew the inconfiftency of plac- 
ing power where there cannot be any certainty of 
the judgment to ufe it. 

The objeftion againft a fingle houfe is, that it is 
always in a condition of committing itfelf too foon. 
But it fhould, at the fame time, be remembered, 
that, when there is a Conftitution whicfh defines 
the power, and eftabliflies the principles within 
which a legiflature (hall aft, there is always a more 
eflPeftual check provided, and more powerfully 
operating, than any other check can be. For ex- 
ample : — 

Were a bill to be brought into any of the Ame- 
rican legiflatures, to extend the duration of the 
affemblies to a longer period than they now fit, the 
check is in the Conftitution, which in efFeft fays — 
thus far Jhalt thou go and no further. 

But in order to remove the objeftion againft a 
fingle houfe — that of afting with too quick an im- 
pulfe — and, at the fame time, to avoid the incon- 
fiftencies, in fome cafes abfurdities, arifing from 
two houfes, the following method has been pro- 
pofed as an improvement upon both ; — firft. To 
have but one reprefentation. — Secondly, To di-p 
vide that reprefentation by lot, into two or three 

parts.—* 
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prts. — Thirdly, That every propofcd bill, Ihall 
be firft debated in thofe parts by fucccflion, that 
they may become the hearers of each other, but 
without taking any vote. After which the whole 
reprefentation to aflemble, for a general debate 
and determination by vote. 

To this propofed improvement has been added 
another for the purpofe of keeping the reprefenta- 
tion in a date of conftant renovation ; which is, 
that one third of the reprefentation of each county 
fliall go out at the expiration of one year, and the 
number be replaced by new eleftions; another 
third at the expiration of the fefond year replaced 
in like manner ; and every third year to be a ge- 
neral eleflion. 

But in whatever manner the feparate parts of a 
Conftitution may be arranged, there is one general 
principle that diftinguiflies Frisedom from Slavery, 
which is, that all hereditary government over a 
people is J to themj a /pedes ofjlavery^ and repre- 
Jerdative government is freedom. 

Confidering government in the only light in 
which it; (hould be confidered — that of a na- 
tional AssociATiQN — it ought to bc fo con- 
ftruSed as not to be difordered by any accident 
happening amopg the parts ; and, therefore, no ex- 
traordinary power, capable of producing fuch an 
efFeft, fhould be lodged in the hands of any in- 
dividual. The death, ficknefs, abfence, or de- 
H 3 defeftion 
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feftion of any one individusJ in a govermacirti 
ought to be a matter of no cdnfequcnce, with re^^ 
fpeft to the nation, than if the fame circumftance 
had taken place in a member of the legiflature. 

Scarcely any thing prefents a more degrading 
charad:er of national greatnefs, than k:^ berng 
thrown into confufion by any thing happening to, 
or a&ed by an individual ; and the ridiculoufnefs 
of the fcene is often increafed by the natural in- 
fignificance of the perfon by whom it is occafioned. 
Were a government fo conftrufted, that it could 
not go on unlefs a goofe or a gander were prefent 
^n the fenate, the difficulties would be juft as great 
and as real on the flight or (icknefs of the goofis 
or the gander, as if it were called a king. Wc 
laugh at individuals for the filly difficulties they 
make to themfelves, without perceiving that the 
greateft of all ridiculous things are afted in go- 
vernment *. 

AH 

* It is related, that in the Cantons of Berne, in Switzer. 
land, it had been cuftomary, from time immemorial, to keep 
a Bear at the pubjic expcnce, and the people had been taught 
to believe, that if they had not a Bear, they (hould be undonfe. 
It happened that the Bear, then in being, was taken fick, and 
died too fuddenly to have his place immediately fupplied with 
another. "During this interregnum, the people difcovered, 
that the corn grew, and the vintage Eourifhed, and the fun 
and moon continued to rife and fet, and every thing went on 
the fame as before, and taking courage from thefe circum- 
ftancesy they refolved not to keep any more Bears — for, faid 

they, 
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AU the Conftitutions of Ameirica are. on a plaq 
that excludes the childiih embarralTments which 
occur in monarchical countries. No fufpenfion 
of government can there take place for a moment^ 
from any circumftance whatever. The fyftem of 
Mprefentation provides for every thing, and is th& 
Cnly fyftem in which nations and governments can 
always apjiear in their proper charafter. 

As extraordinary power ought not to be lodged 
m the hands of any individual, fo ought there not 
.10. be any appropriations of public money to any 
perfon, beyond what his fervices, in a ftate, may 
be worth. It fignifies not whether a man be called 
a Prefident, a King, an Emperor, a Senator, or by 
any other name, which propriety or folly may dc- 
Vife, or arrogance affume; it is only a certain 
fcrvice he can perform in the ftate; and the fer- 
vice of any fuch individual in the rotine of office, 
whether fuch office be called monarchical, y)refi-» 
dential, fenatorial, or by any other name or title, 
can never exceed the value often thoufand pounds 
a year. All the great fervices that are done in the 
world are performed by volunteer ^harafters, who 
do not accept any thing for them ; but the rotine 
of office is always regulated to fuch a general 
ftandard of abilities, as are to be within the com- 

they, " a Bear is a very voracious, cxpenfive animal— and we 
. were obliged to jail out his claws, left he fhould hurt the 
eitucns". 

H 4 pafs 
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pafs of numbers in every country to perform, and 
therefore cannot merit very extraordinary recom- 
pence., Government^ fays Swift, is a plain things 
ani fitted to the capacity of many heads. 

It is inhuman to talk of a million fterling a year, 
paid out of the public taxes of any country, for 
the fupport of any individual, whilft thoufands 
who are forced to contribute thereto, are pining 
in want, and ftruggling with mifery. Government 
does not confift in a contraft between prifohs and- 
palaces — between poverty and pomp. It is not 
inftituted to rob the needy of his mite, and in-s 
creafethe wretchednefs of the wretched. 

When extraordinary power, and extraordinary 
pay, are allotted to any individual in a govern, 
ment, he becomes the centre round which every 
kind of corruption generates and forms. Give tp 
any man a million a year, and add thereto the 
power of creating and difpofing of places, at the 
expencc of a country, the liberties of that country 
are no longer facred. What is called the fplen- 
dour of a throne, is no other than the corruption 
of the ftate. It is made up of a band of parafites, 
living in luxurious indolence, out of the public 
taxes, paid by the labours of the poor. 

When once fuch a vicious fyftem is eftablifhed, 
it becomes the guard and proteftion of all inferior 
abufes. The man who is in the receipt of a mil- 
lion a year, is the laft perfon to promote a fpirit 

of 
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of reform, left, in the event, it fhould reach to 
himfelf. It is always his intereft to defend in- 
ferior abufes, as fo many out-works to proteQ the 
citadal; and, in this fpecies of political fortifica- 
tion, all the parts have fuch a /Common depen- 
dence, that it is never to be expefted they will 
attack each other. 

Monarchy would not have continued fo many 
ages in the world, had it not been for the abufes it 
prolefts. It is the matter-fraud which (helters all 
others. By admitting a participation of the fpoil, 
it makes itfelf friends ; and, when it ceafes to do 
this, it will ceafe to be the idol of courtiers. 

As the principle on which Conftitutions are 
now formed, rejefts all hereditary pretenfions to 
government, it alfo rejefts all that catalogue of 
affumptions known by the name of prerogatives. 

If there is any government where prerogatives 
might, with apparent fafety, be intrufted to any in- 
dividual, it is tlie federal government of America. 
The Prefident of the United States of America is 
elefcled only for four years. He is not only refpon* 
fible in the general fenfe of the word, but a par- 
ticular mode is laid down in the Conftitution for 
trying him. He cannot be elefled under thirty^ 
Jive years of age — and he mujl be a native oftht 
country. 

The prefidency in America (or as it is fomeiimes 
wiled; the excutive), is the only office from which 

a foreigner 
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a foreigner is excluded ; and in England, it is tbd 
only one to which he is admitted. A, foreigner can-, 
not be a member of parliament, biu be may be 
what is called a king. If there is any reafoo fof 
excluding foreigners, it ought to be from thofiat oU 
fices where mifchief can moft be a6led, and where 
by uniting every bias of intereft and attachment 
the truft is bed fecured. 

But as nations proceed in the great bufinef^of 
forming Conftitutions, they will examine with mot« 
precifion, into the nature and bufinefs of that de- 
jpartment which is called the executive. What the 
legiflative and judicial departments are, every one 
can fee ; but, with reipecl to what, in Europe, is 
called the executive, as diftinft from .thofe two, it 
IS either a political fuperfluity, or a chaos of un- 
known things. 

^ Some kind of official department, to which re. 
ports fhall be made from the different parts of a 
nation, or from abroad, to be laid before the na- 
tional reprefentatives, is all that is neceffary ; but 
there is no confiftency in calling this the executive; 
neither can it be confidered in any other light 
than as inferior to the legiflative. The fovereign 
authority, in any country, is the power of making 
laws, and every thing elfe is an official depart- 
ment. 

Next to the arrangment of the principles and 
the organization of the feveral parts of a Confti- 

tiition 
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tution is, the provifion to be made for the fupport 
of the perfom to whom the nation fhall confide the 
adminiftration of the conftitutional powers. 

A nation can have no right to the time and fer^ 
rices of any perfon at his own expence, whom it 
may chufe to employ or entruft in any department 
whatever; neither can any reafon be given for 
making provifion for the fupport of any one part 
of a government^ and not for the other. 

But admitting, that the honour of being entrufted 
with any part of a government is to be confidered 
a fuflicient reward, it ought to be fo to.every per- 
fon alike. If the members of the legiflature of 
any country are to ferve at their own expence, that 
which is called the executive, whether monarchical, 
or by any other name, ought to ferve in like man- 
ner. It is inconfiftent to pay the one, and accept 
the fervice of the other gratis. 

In America, every department in the govern- 
ment is decendy provided for — but no one is ex- 
travagantly paid. Every member of Congrefs and 
of the Affeniblies, is allowed a fufficiency for his 
expences. Whereas, in England, a moft prodi- 
gal provifion is made for the fupport of one part 
of the government, and none for the other — the 
confequence of which is, that the one is furnifhed 
with the means of corruption; and the other is put 
iutothe condition of being corrupted. 

Another reform in the American Conftitutions 

is. 
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is, the exploding all oaths of perfonality. The 
oath of allegiance in America is to the nation only. 
The putting any individual as z figure for a nation 
is improper. The happinefs of a nation is the fu- 
perior objeft, and therefore the intention of an 
oath of allegiance ought not to be obferved by 
being figuratively taken to, or in the name of any 
perfon. The oath, called the civic oath^ in France, 
viz. the " Nation^ the Law^ and the King^'* is im- 
proper. "If taken at all, it ought to be, as in Ame- 
rica, to the nation only. The law may or may 
not be good ; but in this place, it can have no 
other meaning than as conducive to the happinefs 
of the nation, and therefore is included in it. The 
remainder of the oath is improper, on the ground, 
that all perfonal oaths ought to be abolifhed. They 
are the remains of tyranny on one part, and flavery 
on the other; and the name of the Creator 
ought not to be introduced to witnefs the degra- 
dation of his creation; or if taken, as is already 
mentioned, as figurative of the nation, it is in this 
place redundant. But whatever apology may be 
made for oaths at the firft eftablifliment of govern- 
ment, they ought not to be permitted afterwards* 
If a government requires the fupport of oaths, it 
is a fign that it is not worth fupporting, and ought 
not to be fupported. Make government what it 
ought to be, and it will fupport itfelf. 

To conclude this part of the fubjeft :•— one of 

the 
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the greateft improvements that has been made for 
the perpetual fecurity and progrefs of conftitu- 
tional liberty is, the proviiion which the new Con- 
ftitutions make for, occafionally, revifing, altering, 
and amending them. 

. The principle of " binding and controuling pof- 
tirity to the end of time^ and of renouncing and 
'abdicating the rights of all poflerity for ever'\ is 
now become too deteftabl^ to be made a fubjeS: 
of debate; arid therefore I pafs it over with no 
other notice than expofing it. 

Government is but now beginning to be known. 
Hitherto it has been the mere exercife of power, 
which forbad all effeftual enquiry into rights, and 
grounded itfelf wholly on pofTeflion. While the 
enemy of liberty was it's judge, the progrefs of 
its principles muft have been fmall in(Jeed. 

The Conftitutions of America, and alfo that of 
France, have either affixed a period for their re- 
vifion, or laid down the mode by which improve- 
ments fhall be made. It is, perhaps, impoffible to 
eftablifh any thing that combines principles with 
opinions and praftice, which the progrefs of cir- 
cumftances, through a length of years, will not, in 
fomc meafure, derange, or render inconfiftent ; 
and therefore, to prevent inconvenieaces accumu- 
lating till they difcourage reformations, or provoke 
revolutions, it is beft to provide the means of re- 
gulating them as they occur. The Rights of 

Man 
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Man are the rights of all generations of men^ and 
cannot be monopolized by any. That which is 
worth following, will be followed for the fake of 
its worth; and it is in this that its fecurity lies, 
and not in any conditions with which it may be 
incumbered. When a man leaves his property to 
his heirs, he does not conneQ; with it an obliga- . 
tion that they fliall accept it. Why then fliould 
we do otherwife with refpfeft to Conftitutions ? 

The beft Conftitution that could now be de- 
vifed, confident with the condition of the prefent 
moment, may be far ftiort of that excellence which 
a few years may afford. There is a morning of 
reafon rifing upon man on the fubjeft of Govern- 
ment, that has not appeared before. As the bar- 
barifm of the prefent old governments expires, 
the moral ^condition of nations, with rcfpeQ to 
each other, will be changed.. Man will not be 
brought up with the fayage idea of confidering his 
fpecies as his enemy, becaufe the accident of birth 
gave the individuals exiftence in countries diftin- 
guifhed by different names ; and, as Conftitu- 
tions have always fome relation to external as well 
as domeftic circumftances, the means of benefiting 
by every change, foreign or domeftic, fliould be 
a part of every Conftitution. 

We already fee an alteration in the national dif- 
pofition of England and France towards each 
other ; which, when we look back to only a few 

years, 
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years, is iitfelf a Revolution, Who could have 
forefeen, or who could have believed, that a 
French National AiTenvbly would ever have teen 
a popular toad in England ; or that a friendly al- 
liance of the two nations 'fhould become the wifli 
of either ? It fhews, that, man, were he not cor. 
rupted by governments, is naturally the friend of 
man, and that human nature is not of itfelf vicious. 
That fpirit of jealoufy and ferocity, which the 
governments of the two countries infpired, and 
which they rendered fubfervient to the purpofe 
of taxation, is now yielding to the di6lates of 
reafon, intereft, and humanity. The trade <rf 
courts is beginning to be underftood, and the af- 
feftation of myftery, with all the artificial forcery 
by which they impofed upon mankind, is on the , 
decline. It has received its death-wound — ^and, 
though it may linger, it will expire. 

Government ought to be as much open to im- 
provement as any thing which appertains to man; 
inftead of which it has been monopolized from age 
to age, by the moft ignorant and vicious of the 
human race. Need we any other proof of their 
wretched management than the excefs of debts and 
xtaxes, with which every nation groans,' and the 
quarrels into which they have precipitated the 
world? 

Juft emerging from fuch a barbarous condition, 
it is too foon to determine to what extent of im- 
provement 
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provement government may yet be carried. For 
what we can forefee, all Europe may form but one 
great Republic, and man be free of the whole. 



MISCELLANIES. 

An contemplating a fubjeft that embraces, with 
equatorial magnitude, the whole region of huma- 
nity, it is impoflible to confine the purfuit in one 
fingle direftion. It takes ground on every cha- 
ra£ler and condition that appertains to man, and 
blends the individual. 

From a fmall fpark, kindled in America, a 
flame has arifen hot to be extinguilhed. Without 
confuming like the ultima ratio regum^ it winds 
its progrefs from nation to nation, and conquers 
by filent operation. Man finds himfelf changed 
he fcarcely perceives how. He acquires a know- 
ledge of his rights by attending juftly to his intereft 
and difcovers in the event, that the ftrength and 
powers of defpotifm confift wholly in the fear of 
refilling it, and that in order " to befree^ it isfuf- 
^ Jicient that hi wills it.** 

Having, in all the preceeding parts of this work, 
endeavoured to eftablifti a fyftem of principles as 
a bafis on which governments ought to be erefted, 
I fhall proceed in this to the ways and meaas of 

rendering 
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rendering them into praftice. But in order to in- 
trc^uce this part of the fubjeft with more pro 
priety, and ftronger efFeft, fome preliminary ob- 
fervations deducible from, or connefted with thofe 
principles, are neceflary. 

Whatever the form or conftitution of govern- 
ment may be, it ought not to have any other objeft 
than the general happinefs. When, inftead of this, 
it operates to create and increafe wretchednefs in 
any of the parts of fociety, it is on a wrong fyftemj 
and reformation is neceflkry. 

Cuftomary language has clafTed the condition of 
man under the two defcriptions of civilized and 
uncivilized life. To the one it has afcribed feli- 
city and afiiuence — to the other, hardfhip and 
want. But, however our imagination may be im- 
prefTed by painting and comparifon, it is neverthe- 
lefs true, that a great portion of mankind, in what 
are called civilized countries, are in a ftate of.po- 
verty and wretchednefs, far below the condition of 
an Indian. — Let us enquire into the caufe. 

It lies not in any natural defefl: in the principles 
of civiHzation, but in preventing thofe principles 
having an univerfal operation ; .the'confequcnce of 
which is, a perpetual fyftem of war and expence, ' 
tjiat drains the country, and defeats the general 
fehcity of which civilization is ^.capaWe; • 

AH the European governments (France now ex- 
cepted) are conftruftcd, not on the principle of 

I unverfal 
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univerfal civilization, but on the reverfe oF it. 
So far as thefe governments relate to each other, 
they are in the fame condition as we conceive of 
favage uncivilized life : they put themfelVes beyond 
the law as well of God as xrf man, and are, with re- 
fpeft to principle and reciprocal conduft, like fo 
many individuals in a ftate of nature. 

The inhabitants of every country, under the ci- 
vilization of laws, eafily civilize together, but go- 
vernments being yet in an uncivilized ftate, and 
almoft continually at war, they pervert the abun- 
diance which civilized life produces to carry on the 
uncivilized part to a greater extent. By thus en- 
grafting the barbarifm of government upon the in- 
ternal part of the civilization of a country, it draws 
from the latter, and more efpecially frpm'the poor^ 
a great portion of thofe earnings ' which fliould be 
applied to their own fubfiftence and comfoit*-~ 
Apart from all refie6lions of morality and philofe^ 
phy, it is a melancholy fa£l, that more than one 
fourth of the labour of mankind is annttall/ coto* 
fumed by this barbarous fyftem. 

What has ferved to continue this eiril is, the 
pecuniary advantage which all the governments of 
Europe have found in keeping ftp i^is ftate of uii* 
civilization. It affords to then^ pretences for 
power and revenue, for which there would not be 
cither occafion or apology, if the circle of civili- 
zation was rendered complete* Civil governmeitt 

alonCf 
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alone, or the government of laws, is not produc- 
tive of pretences for many taxes ; it operates at 
home direftly under the eye of the country, and 
precludes the poflibility of much impofition. But 
vhen the fcene is laid in the uncivilized contention 
of governments, the field of pretences is enlarged, 
and the country being no longer a judge, is open 
to every impofition, which governments pleafe to 

Not a thirtieth, fcarcdy a fortieth part of the 
taxes which are raifed in monarchical governments 
are either occafioned by, or applied to the pur- 
pofes of civil government. It is not difficult to fee, 
that the whole which the aftual government does 
ih this refpeft is, to enaft laws, and that the coun- 
try iidminfters and executes them, at its own ex- 
'pence, by means of magiftrates, juries, feffions, and 
^ffize, bvct and above the taxes which it pays. 

In this view of the cafe, we have two diftinft 
ch^Va'dJers of government — the one the civil go- 
Veriiihehr, or government of laws, which operates 
iat home ; the other, the court or cabinet govern- 
lAient^ which operates abroad, on the rude plan of 
\iiiciVilized life ; the one attended with but little 
fchiarjgie, the other with boundlefs extravagance; 
ktidy ib diftinft arc the two, that if the latter were 
to fihki as it were, by ^ fuddert opening of the 
earth, and totally difappear, the former would not 
be deranged. It would ftill proceed, becaufe it is 
I 2 the 
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the common intereft of the nation that it lhould5 
and all the means are in praQice. 

Revolutions then have for their objeO: a change 
in the moral condition of governments, and, with 
this change, the burthen of public taxes will leffen,, 
and civilization will be left to the enjoyment of 
that abundance, of which it is now deprived. 

In contemplating^ the whole of this fubjeft, I 
extend my views into the department of commerce. 
In all my publications, where the matter would ad- 
mit, I have been an advocate for commerce, be- 
caufe I am a friend to its efFefts. It is a pacific 
fyftcm, operating to cordialize mankind^ by ren- 
dering nations, as well as individuals, ufe/ul to 
each other. As to mere theoretical reformation, 
I have never preached it up. The moft efFeftual 
procefs is, that of improving the condition of man 
by means of his intereft ; and it is on this ground 
that I take my ftand. 

If commerce were permitted to a6t to the uni- 
verfal extent it is capable of, it would extirpate 
the fyftem of war, and produce a revolution in 
the uncivilized ftate of governments. The inven- 
tion of commerce has arifen fince thofe govern- 
ments began, and is the greateft approach towards 
univerfal civilization, that has yet been made by 
any means not immediately flowing from moral 
principles. 

Whatever has a tendency to promote the civil 

intercourfe 
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intercourfe of nations, by an exchange of benefits, 
is a fubjeft as worthy of philofophy as of policies. 
Commerce is no other than the traffic of two indi- 
viduals, multiplied on a fcale of numbers ; and by 
the fame rule that nature intended the intercourfe 
of two, ftie intended that of all. For this purpofe 
fhe has diftributed the materials of manufaftures 
and commerce, in various and diftant parts of a 
nation and of the world; and as they cannot be 
procured by war fo cheaply or fo commodioufly as 
by commerce, fhe has rendered the latter the 
means of extirpating the former. 

As the two are nearly the oppofites of each 
other, confequently the ''uncivilized ftate of Eu- 
ropean governments is injurious .to commerce. 
Every kind of deftruftion or embarraffment fcrvcs 
to lefTen the quantity, and it matters but little in 
what part of the commercial world the redutlion 
begins. Like blood, it cannot be taken from any 
of the parts, without being taken from the whole 
mafs in circulation, and all pSirtake of the lofs. 
When the ability in any nation to buy is deftroyed, 
it equally involves the feller. Could the govern- 
ment of England, for inftance, deftroy the com- 
merce of all other nations, fhe would, moft effec- 
tually, ruin her own. 

It is poffible that a nation may be the carrier for 

the world, but fhe cannot be the merchant. She^ 

cannot be the feller and the buyer of her own mer- 

I 3 chandize. 
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cbandize. The ability to buy muft rcfide out 
of herfelf ; and, therefore, the profperity of any 
commercial nation is regulated by the profperity, 
of the reft. If they be poor, Ihe cannot be rich j, 
and her condition, be it what it may, is an indcx^ 
of the height of the commercial tide in other na-. 
tions. 

That the principles of commerce, and its uni- 
verfal operation, may be underftopd^ without urtr 
derftanding the praflice^ is a pofition that reafoa 
will not deny; and it is on this ground only that I? 
argue the fubjeO:. It is one thing in the countingr. 
houfe; in the world it is another. With rcfpeft to 
its operation, it muft neceffarily be conteroplajei 
as a reciprocal thing ; that only one half its powtrs: 
refides within the nation, and that the whole is as 
efFedually deftroyed by deftroying the half that re-, 
fides without, as if the deftruftion had been comr. 
mittedon that which is within; for neither can aft. 
without the other. 

When in the laft, as well as in former wars, the, 
commerce of England funk, it was becaufethe ge-» 
neral quantity was lelTened every where; and iti 
now rifes, becaufe commerce is in a rifing fta|c in 
every nation. If England, at this day, impprts- 
and exports more than at any former period, the, 
nations with which fhe trades muft neceffarily do 
the fame; her imports are their exports, apd vicc; 
verfa. 

There 
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There cannot be any fuch thing as a oation fibu- 
lifiiing alone in commerce ; flie can oKnIyr partici- 
pate; and the deftrudion of it, in any part muft 
neceflarily aifeft all. .When therefore Govern- 
ments are at war, the attack is made on the com- 
mon (lock of commerce, and the confequence is 
the fame as if each had attacked his own. 

The prelent increafe of commerce is not to be 
attributed to minifters, or to any political contriv 
ances, but to its own natural operations in confe* 
quence of |>eace. The regular markets had been 
deftroyed, the channels of trade broken up, the 
high rode of the feas infeftedwith robbers, of every 
nation, and the attention of the world called to- 
other objeds. Thofe interruptions^ have ceafed, 
and peace has reftored the deranged condition of 
things to their proper order. 

It is worth remarking, that every nation reckons' 
the balance of trade in its own favour; and there- 
fore fomething muft be irregular in the common 
ideas upon this fubjed. 

The &£l, however, h true, according to what 
is called a balance ; and it is from this caiife that 
commerce is univerfally. fupported. Every nation 
ieels the advantage, or it would abandcm the 
pradice : but the deception lies^ in the mode of 
ipaking up the accounts, and in auributing what 
are called profits to a wrong caufe^ 

I4 The 
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- The Britifh minifter has, fometimes, amufed 
himfelf by Ihewing, what he called a balance of. 
trade from the Cuftom-houfe books. This mode 
of calculation not only affords no rule that is Crao,^ 
but one that is falfe. ' ; .,. : 

In the firft place, every cargo that departs*from 
the Cuftom-houfe appears on the books as an ex- 
port ; and, aiccording to the Cuftom-houfe balance, 
the loffes' at fea, and by foreign failures, araali- 
reckoned on the fide of profit, bccaufe they ap«^ 
pear as exports. . ^ 

Secondly, becaufe the importation, by the fmug^'. 
gling trade, does not appear on the Cuftom-houfe . 
books to arrange againft the exports. .. . 

No. balance, therefore, as applying to fuperior 
advantage, can^ be drawn from thofe docunients; 
and if we examine the natural operation of com*, 
meree, the idea i« fallacious ; and if true, w;ould 
foon be injurious. The great fupport of cona- 
merce confifts in the balance being a level of be* 
nefits among all nations. . , 

: Two merchants of different nations trading to- 
gertjer, will both grow rich, and each makes the 
balance in his own favour; confequently, they do* 
not get rich put of each other; and it is the fame 
with refpe^tgi, the nations in which they refide*. 
The cafe invift be, that each nation muft get rich 
out of its^ own jneans, and increafes thofe riches 

by 
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by fomething which it procures from another in 
exchange. 

If a merchant in England, for inftancc, fends 
an article of Englifh manufaflure abroad, which 
coft him a (hilling at home, and imports fome- 
thing which fells for two, he makes a balance of 
one (hilling in his own favour:* but this is not 
gained out of the foreign nation, or the foreign- 
merchant, for he alfo does the fame by the article 
he receives, and neitlier has a balance of ad van- 
tage upon the other. TJie original value of the 
two articles, in their proper countries, were but 
two fhillings; but by changing their places, they 
acquire a new idea of value, equal to double what 
they had, at firft, and that increafed value is equally 
divided. 

There is no otherwife a balance on foreign than 
on domeftic commerce. The merchants of Lon- 
don and Newcaftle trade on the fame principles as 
if they refided in different nations, and make 
their balances in the fame manner: yet London 
does not get rich out of Newcaftle, any more than 
Newcaftle out of London : but coals, the merchan- 
dize of Newcaftle, have an additional valu^ in 
London, and London merchandize has the fame 
at Newcaftle. 

Though the principle of commerce is the fame, 
the domeftic in a national view is the part the. 

m6(t 
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moft beneficial; becaufe the whole of the advan* 
tages on both fides, reds within the nation; whereas,, 
in foi'eign commerce,, it: is only a participation, of _ 
one half. 

The moft unprofitable of all commerce is that' 
connefied with foreign dominion. To a few indi- 
viduals it may be beneficial, merely becaufe it is 
conunerce ;- but to the nation it is alofs. The ex? 
pence of maintaining 4ominion more than abforbs 
the profiits of any trade. It does riot increafe the 
general quantity in the .world, but operates to leflen 
it; and as a. greater mafs would be afloat by relin- 
qpiftiing. dominion, the participation without the- 
expellee would be more valuable than a greater 
quantity with it. 

But it is impoflible to engrofs commerce by do- 
minion; and therefore, it is ftill more fallacious. 
It cannot exift in confined channels, and necef- 
farily breaks out by regular or irregular means that' 
defeat the attempt ; and to fucceed, would be ftill 
worfe. France^ fince the Revolution, has been* 
nioro than indifferent as to foreign poffeffions ; and 
other nations will become the fame, when they 
iHveftigate the fubjeft with refpeft to commerce. 

To theexpence of doniinion is to be added, that 
of navies ; and when the amount of the two are 
fubftradedi from the profits of commerce, it will 
appear^ that what is called the balance of trade^ 

even 
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even admitting it to exift, is not enjoy;ed by th& 
nation, but abforbed by the Government. 

The idea of havjng navies for the proteflion of 
commerce is delufive. It is putting the means of 
defti:u6lion for the means of proteflion. Cpra-. 
merce needs no other protection than the recip/o- 
calintereft which every nation feels in Supporting 
it-rit is common ftock-— it exifts.by a. balance of 
t^ivaptages to all; and the only interruption it meet$^ 
is, from the prefent uncivilized ftate of govern- 
ments, and which it is its common injiereft to reform. 
Quitting this fubjecl, I now proceed, to pther 
matters. — : — As a new fy ftem of governinent isj 
now opening to the view of the world, the Eu- 
ropean courts are plotting to counteraft.it, AUi-. 
anccs, contrary to all former fyftenis, ajre agitating, 
and a common rntereft of courts is forming againft- 
the common intereft of man. This conabipation. 
draws a, line that runs throughout Europe, and prc- 
fents a caufe fo entirely new, as to exclude all 
calculations from former circumftances. While, 
defpotifm warred with defpotifm, man had no in-, 
tereft in the conteft ; but in a caufe ths^t unites the. 
foldier with the citizen, and nation with nation,, 
the defpotifm of courts, though it. feels the -danger, 
and meditates revenge, is afraid to ftrike. 

No queftion has arifen within th^ records of; hif. 
tory, that prefled with the importance of the pre* 
fcnt. It is not whether this or that psffty fhaj^ be 

in 
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in or out, or Whig or Tory, or high or low, fhall 
prevail ; but whether man fhall inherit his rights, 
and univerfal civilization take place ? whether the 
fruits of his labours fhall be enjoyed by hrmfelf,\ 
or confumed by the profligacy of governments ? 
whether robbery fhall be baniflied from courts, 
and wretchednefs from couotries ? 

When, in countries that are called civilized, we 
fee age going to the workhoufe, and youth to the 
gallows,* fomething mufl be wrong in the fyflem of 
government. It would feem by the exterior ap- 
pearance of fuch countries, that all was happinefs ; 
but there lies hidden, from the eye of common ob- 
fervation, a mafs of wretchednefs that has fcarcely* 
any other chance, than to expire in poverty or in-* 
famy. Its entrance into life is marked with the' 
prefage of its fate; and, until this is remedied, it 
is in vai^ to punifli.. 

Civil government does not confift in executions; 
but in making that provifion for the inflruftion of 
youth, and the fupport ' of age, as to exclude, as 
much as poffiblc, profligacy from the one, and 
defpair from the other. Inflead of this, the 
refources of a country are lavifhed upon kings^ 
upon courts, upon hirelings, impoflors, and 
proflitutes; and even the poor themfclves, with 
all their wants upon them, are compelled to fup- 
port the fraud that opprefTes them. 

Why is it that fcarcely any are executed but the . 

poor ? 
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poor ? The faft is a proof, among other things, of 
a wretchednefs in their condition. Bred up with- 
out morals, and call upon the world without a 
profpeft, they are the expofed facrifice of vice 
and legal barbarity. The millions that are fuper- 
•fluoufly wafted upon governments are more than 
fufficient to reform thofe evils, and to benefit the- 
condition of every man in a nation, not included 
within the purlieus of a court. 

It is the nature of corapaflion to aflTociate with 
misfortune. In taking up this fubjefl:, I feck no 
recompence — I fear no confequence. Fortified 
with that proud integrity, that difdains to triumph 
or to yield, I will advocate the Rights of Man. 

. It is to my advantage, that I have ferved an ap- 
prenticefhip to life. I know the value of moral 
inftruftion, and I have feen the danger of the con- 
trary* Knowing, my own heart, and feeling my- 
felf as I now do, fuperior to all the fkirmifli of 
jparty, the inveteracy of interefted or miftaken 
opponents, I anfwer not to fallhood or abufe, 
but proceed to the defers of the Englifli govern- 
ment. 

I how begin with 

Charters and Corporations. 

It is a perverfion of terms to fay that a Charter 
gives rights. It operates by a contrary eiFeft, that 
of taking rights away. Rights are, inherently, in 
. . * all 
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all the inhabitatits; but Charters, by annuUing'thofe 
rights in the majority, leave the right, by excla- 
'fion, in the hands of a few. If Charters Verc doit- 
ilrvifted fo its to exprefs, in direft terms, ^ 'that 
** every inhabitant^ who is not a member of dx'ot^ 
'^^ porhtion^ Jhhll not ex'ercife the right df voting^'* 
iuch Charter's would, in the faccj be Chaitery, hoi 
of right, but of exclufion. The efFeft is the fame 
under the form they now ftand; and the onl^. pter- 
ibns oh whom they operate, are the p'erfons whom 
they exclude. Thofe whofe rights are guaranteed, 
by not beirtg taken away, exercife no other right's 
than as members of the community they are en- 
titled to, without a Charter; and, therefore, all 
Charters have no other \han 4n indil'e'ft h'e'gative 
operation. They do not give rights to A, but 
they mike a diffferehce in favour of A, by takiiig 
away the right of B ; and, cOnfequ'ehtlyi are in* 
ftrufhents of ihjuftifce. 

tiut Chartei-s and Cor^britioh'shi^^feaihbre'^ic. 
tenfive evil erfeft, thart ^hkt iTelates tfafertly to 
cle6tiotts. They ai-e foutces of fendlefs cdntchtioiiii 
in the places where they exift ; and they lefleh thfc 
common rights of national fotiety. A hativfc of 
England, for example^ under the operation of 
thefe Charters and Corporations, cannot be laid to 
be an Engliftimah in the full fenffe of the Word. 
He is not free of the nation in the ftme ftianhdr 
that a Frenchman is free of France^ and iA Amfe- 

ricaa 
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Tican is of Atnferica. His rights are circumfcnbed 
to the tawn, and, in-fome cafes, to the parrfli cf his 
iiis bifth; ^nd a?l other parts, though in "his rtttive 
land, are toliim as a foreign country. To acquire 
la rdfideiKe in thefe, he muft undergo a local na- 
turalization by purchafe, or he is forbidden, or 
expelled, the place. This fpecies of feudality is 
kept up to aggrandize the Corporations at the rttin 
of towns; -and the e^eft is vifible. 

The generality of corporation towns are m a 
ftate of folttary decay, and prevented from farther 
ruin only by fome circumftance in their fituation, 
fuch as navigable rivers, or apleritiful furrounding 
country. As population is one of the chief fources 
of wealth (far without it land itfelf hasno value), 
evety thing, which operates to prevent it, mull 
Icffen the value of property ; and, as Corporations 
have not only this tendency, but direftly this ef- 
feft, they cannot but be injtirrours. if any poKcy 
w^re to be followed, inftead of that of general 
freedom to every perfon to fettle where he chofe 
(as in France or America), it would be more con- 
iiftent to give encouragement to new comers, than 
to preclude their admiffion, by exatling pretniiiiiis 
from them. 

The perFotis moft immediately interefted in the 
abolition of Corporations are, the inhahit^iits of 
the towns where Corporations are eftabliflied. The 
^nftanccs of the towns of Manchefter, Birmingham, 

and 
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and Sheffield, in England, Ihew, by contrail, the 
injury which thofe gothic inftitutions are to pro- 
perty and commerce. A few examples may be 
found, fuch as that of London, whofe natural and 
commercial advantage, owing to its fituation on 
the Thames, is capable of bearing up againft the 
political evils of a Corporation ; but in almoft all 
other cafes the fatality is too vifible to be doubted 
dr denied. 

Though the whole nation is not fo direSly af- 
fe£led by the depreffion of property in corporation 
towns as the inhabitants themfelves, it partakes of 
the confequence. By lefTening the value of pro- 
perty, the quantity of national commerce is cur- 
tailed. Every man is a cuftonier in proportion to 
his ability; and, as all parts of a nation trade with 
each other, whatever affefts any of the parts muft 
necefTarily communicate to the whole. 

As a legiflature, or any part thereof, made up of 
eleftions from thefe Corporations is partial and 
unequal, and as it is unnatural that a pure ftream 
fhould flow from a foul fountain, its vices are but 
a continuation of the vices of its origin. A man 
of moral honours, and good political principles, 
cannot fubmit to the mean drudgery, and difgrace- 
' ful arts, by which fuch eleftions are carried. To 
be a fuccefsful candidate, he muft be deftitute of 
the qualities that conftitute a juft legiflature : and 
being thus difciplined to corruption by the mode 

of 
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of entering into the legifldture, it is not to be ex- 
peSed that the reprefentative fliould be better than 
the man. 

But it is not in the reprefentation only that the 
defefts lie, and therefore I proceed, in the next 
place, to the 

Aristocracy* 

What is called a Houfe of Peers, is conftituted 
on a ground very fimilar to thatagainft which there 
is a law in other cafes. It amounts to a combi- 
nation of perfons in one common intereft. No 
reafon can be given, why a Houfe of Legiflation 
fhould be compofed entirely of men whofe occu-^ 
pation confifts in letting landed property, than why 
it fhould be compofed of thofe who hire, or of 
brewers, or bakers, or any other feparate clafs of 
men, 

Mr. Burke calls this Houfe, " the great ground 
** and pillar offecurity to the landed interejl'' Let 
us examine this idea. 

What pillar of fecurity do6s the landed intereft 
require more than any other intereft in the ftate ; 
or what right has it to a diftinO: and feparate repre ; 
fentation from the general intereft of a nation ? 

The only ufe to be made' of this power (and 

which it has always made) is, to ward of taxes from 

itfelf, and throw the burden upon fuch articles of 

K confump- 
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confumpHon by which itfelf would be leaft af- 
fefted. 

That this has been the confcquence (and will 
always be the confequence of conftrufting govern- 
ments on combinations) is evident, as in fingland, 
from the hiftory of its taxes. 

Notwiihftanding taxes have increafed and mul- 
tiplied upon every article of common confumption, 
the land-tax, which more particularly afFefts this 
" pillar^'' has diminifticd. In 1788, the amount of 
the land-tax was I595O5OO0/. which is half a million 
lefs than it produced almoft a hundred years ago*, 
notwithftanding the rentals are, in many inftances, 
doubled fince that period. 

Before the Hanover fuccefBon, the taxes in Eng- 
land, for inftance, were divided in nearly equal 
proportions between the land and articles of con- 
funiption, the land bearing rather the largeft (hare: 
but fince that era nearly thirteen millions, annually, 
of new taxes have been thrown lipon confumption. 
The confequence of which has been a conftant 
increafc in the number and wretchednefs of the 
poor, and in the amount of the poor-rates. Yet 
here again the burden does not fall in equal pro- 
portions on the Ariftocracy, with the reft of the 
community. Their refidenccs, whether in town or 
country, are not mixed with the habitations of the 

* See Sir John Sinclair's Hiftory of the Revenue. The 
land-tax> in 16469 was 214739499 /• 

poor. 
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poor. They live apart from diftrefs, and the ex- 
pence of relieving it. It is in nAnufafturing towns 
and labouring villages, that thofe burthens prefs 
the heavieft ; in many of which it i^ one cl^ft of 
poor fupporting another. 

Severalof the molt heavy and produftive taxe$ 
are fo contrived, as to give an exemption to this 
Pillar, thus {landing in its own defence. The tax 
upon beer, brewed for fale, does not alFed the 
Ariftocracy, who brew their own beer free of this 
duty. It falls only on thofe who have not conve- 
niency, or ability to brew, and who muft purchafe 
it in fmall quantities. But what will mankind think 
of the juftice of taxation, when they know that 
this tax alone, from which the Ariftocracy are from 
circumftances exempt, is nearly equal to the whole 
of the land-tax, being, in the year 1788, (and it is 
not lefs now) 1,666,152/. and with its proportion 
of the taxes on malt and hops, it exceeds it. — 
That a fingle article, thus partially confumed, and 
that chiefly by the working part, fhould be fubjeft 
to a tax, equal to that on the whole rental of a 
nation is, perhaps, a fad not to be paralleled in the 
hiftories of revenues. 

This is one of the confequences refulting from 
a Houfe of Legiflation, compofed on the ground, 
of a combination of common intereft ; for what- 
ever their feparate politics as to parties may be, 
in this they are united. 'Whether a combination 
K 2 ads 
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afts toraife the price of any article for fale, or the 
rate of wages ; or, whether it afts to throw taxes 
from itfelf upon another clafs of the community, 
the principle and the effeft are the fame ; and if the 
one be illegal, it will be difficult to fhew that the 
other ought to exift. 

It is difficult to difcover what is meant by the 
landed interejl^ if it does not mean a combination 
of Ariftocratical land-holders, oppofing their own 
pecuniary intercft to that of the farmer, and every 
branch of trade, commerce, and manufafture. In 
all other refpcfts it is the only intereft that needs 
no partial proteftion. It enjoys the general pro- 
tection of the world. Every individual, high or 
low, is interefted in the fruits of the earth ; men, 
women, and children, of all ages and degrees, will 
turn out to affift the farmer, rather than a harveft 
fhould not be got in; and they will not aft thus by 
any other property. It is the only one for which 
the common prayer of mankind is put up, and the 
only one that can never fail from the want of means. 
It is the intereft, not of the policy, but of the ex- 
iftence of man, and when it ceafes, he muft ceafe 
to be. ^ 

■ No other intereft in a nation ftands on the fame 
united fupport. Commerce, manufaftures, arts, 
faiences, and every thing elfe, compared with this 
are fupported but in parts. Their profperity, or 
their decay, has not the fame univerfal influence. 

Wheiv 
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When the vallies laugh and fing, it is not the fanner 
only, but all creation that rejoices. It is a prof- 
perity that excludes all envy ; and this cannot be 
faid of any thing elfe. 

Were this " Pillar" to fink into the earth, the 
fame landed property would continue, and the fame 
plowing, fowing, and reaping, would go on. The 
Ariftocracy are not the farmers who work the land 
and raife the produce, but are the mere confumers 
of the rent ; and when compared with the aftive 
world, are the drones, a feraglio of males, who 
neither colleft the honey nor form the hive5 but 
exift only fpr lazy enjoyment. 

Mr. BuRKE,in hisfirft effay, called Ariftocracy^ 
** the Corinthian capitol of poliffied fociety'' To- 
wards compleating the figure, he has now added the 
Pillar; but ftill the bafe is wanting; and when- 
ever a nation chufes to a£l a Samfon, not blind, 
but bold, down goes the Temple of D^gon, the 
Lords, and the Philiftines. 

If a Houfe of Legiflatibn is to be compofed of 
men of one clafs for the purpofe of protecting a 
diftinft intereft, all the other interefts (hould have 
the fame. The inequality, as well as the burthen 
of taxation arifes from admitting it in one cafe and 
not in all. Had there been a houfe of farmers, 
there had been no game-laws ; or a houfe of mer- 
chants and manufa£lurers,the taxes had never been 
fo unequal, nor fo exceffive. It is from the power 

^3 •i 
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of taxation bieiftg in the hands of thofe who can 
throw fo great a part of it from their own flioulders, 
'that it has raged without a check. 

Men of fmall or moderate eftates are more in- 
jured by the taxes being thrown on articles of con- 
'fumption, than they are eafed by warding it from 
"landed property, fbr the following reafons : — 

Firft, they confume more of the produftive 
taxable articles, in proportion to their property, 
than thofe of large eftates. 

Secondly, their reCdence is chiefly in towns, 

and their property in houfes ; and the increafe of 

the poor-rates, occafioned by taxes on confump- 

tion, is in much greater proportion than the land- 

• tax has been favoured. 

Thefe are but a part of the mifchiefs flowing 
from the wretched fcheme of U Houfe of Peers. 

As a combination, it can always throw a confi- 
derable portion of taxes from itfelf ; and, as a 
hereditary houfe, not accountable to any body, it 
refembles a rotten borough, whofe confent is to be 
courted by intereft. There are but few of its 
members who are not, in fome mode or other, par- 
ticipaters, or difpofers of the public money. One 
turns a candle-holder, or a Lord in Waiting; ano- 
ther» a Lord of the Bedchamber — a Groom of the, 
Stole-«K)r any infignificant nominal office, to which 
a falary is annexed, paid out of the public taxes, 
and which avoids the direft appearapce of corrup- 
tion, 
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rion. Such fuuations are derogatory to the cha*- 
rafter of man ; and, where they can be fubmitteA 
to, honour cannot refide. ' 

To all thefe are to be added the numerous de- 
pendents, the long lift of younger branches and' 
diftant relations, who are to be provided for at the 
public expence : in Ihort, were an eftimation to 
be made of the charge of Ariftocracy to a na- 
tion, it will be found nearly equal to that of fup- 
porting the poor. Is it then any wonder that, un- 
der fuch a fyftem of government, taxes and rates 
have multiplied to their prefent extent ? 

Mr. Burke, in fpeaking of the ariftocratical 
law of Primogeniture, fays — " It is the ftanding 
" law of our landed inheritance; and which, with- 
" out queftion,' and I think," continues he, /' a^ 
'' happy tendency, to preferve a charafter of 
" weight and confequence." 

He may call this law what he pleafcs,but huma- 
nity, and impartial refleftion, will denounce it a 
law of brutal injuftice. Were we not accuftomed 
to the daily praftice, and did we only hear of it, 
as the law . of fome diftant part of the world, we 
fhould conclude that the legiflatures of fuch coun- 
tries had not yet arrived at a ftate of civilization. 

As to its preferving a charafter of weight and 

confequencej the cafe appears, to me, direftly the 

reverfe. It is an attaint upon charafter; a fort of 

privateering on famDy property. It may have 

K 4 weight 
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weight among dependerU tenants, but it gives none 
on a fcale of national, and much lefs> of univer- 
fal cliara9:er. 

Priniogeniture oiight to be abolifhed, not only 
becaufeitis unnatural and'unjuft, but becaufe the 
country fuff'ers.by its operation. By cutting off 
(as before obferved) the younger children from 
their proper portion of inheritance, the public is* 
loaded with the expence of maintaining them ; and 
the freedom of eleftions violated by the overbear- 
ing influence which this unjuft monopoly^of family 
property produces. Nor is this all. It occafions 
a wafl:e of national property. A confiderable pjirt 
of the land of the country is rendered unproduc- 
tive by the great extent of parks and chaces which 
this law ferves to keep up, and ^is, at a time 
when the annual production of grain is not equal 
to the national confumption. In fliort, the evils 
of the ariftocratical fyftcm are fo great and nu- 
merous, fo inconfillent with every thing that is 
juft, wife, natural, and beneficent, that, when they 
areconfidered, there ought not to be a doubt, that 
even many who are now clafled under that defcrip- 
tion, will wifh to fee fuch a fyftcm aboliflitfd. 

' What pleafurc can they derive from contemplat- 
ing the expofed condition, and almoft certain beg- 
gary of their younger offspring? - Every arifto- 
cratical family has an appendage of family beggars 
hanging round it, which, in a few ages, or a few 

generations. 
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generation$, are fhook off, and confole themfelves 
^vith telling their tale in alms-houfes, work-houfes, 
and prifons. This is the natural confequence of 
Ariftocracy. The peer and the beggar are often 
of the fame family. One eictreme produces the 
other; to make one rich, many rauft be made 
poor ; neither can the fyftem be fupported by other 
nieans. 

I now proceed to what is called the 

CrOWN| 

Upon which I fliall be very concife. 

For example, it fignifies a nominal office of a 
" millioTT fterling a year, the bufinefs of which con- 
Cfts in receiving the money. Whether the perfon 
be wife or foolifh, fane or infanc, a native or a 
foreigner, matters not. Every mini dry afts upon 
the fame idea, namely, that the people muft be 
hood-winked, and held in fuperftitious ignorance 
by fome bugbear or other; and what is called the 
Crown anfwcrs this purpofe, and therefore it 
anfwers all the purpofes to be expefled from it. 
This is more than can be faid of the other two 
branches. 

The hazard to which this office is expofed in all 
countries, is not from any thing that can happen to 
the man, but from what may happen to the nation 
— the danger of its coming to its fenfes. 

It has been cuftomary to call the Crown the^^xe- 

cutive 
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cutive power, and the cuftom is continued, though 
the reafon has ceafed. 

It was called the executive^ becaufe the perfon 
whom it fignified ufed formerly, to fit in the cha- 
rafter of a judge in adminiftering or executing the 
laws. The tribunals were then a part of the court. 
The power therefore, which is now called the ju- 
dicial, is what was called the executive ; and, con- 
fequently, one or other of the terms is redundant, 
and one of the offices ufelefs. When we fpeak of 
the Crown now, it means nothing; it fignifies nei- 
ther a judge nor a general : befides which, it is the 
laws that govern, and not the man. The old terms 
arc kept up to give an appearance of confequence 
to empty forms, and the only eft'e£l they have is, 
that of increafing expences. 

*It is time that nations fhould be rational, and 
not be governed like animals, for the pleafure of 
their riders. Man ought to have pride or fhame 
enough to blufh at being impofed upon, and when 
he {hall feel his proper charaftef, he will. Upon 
all fubje£ls of this nature there is often paffing in 
the mind a train of ideas he haS not yet accuftomed 
himfelf to encourage and communicate. . Re- 
trained by fomething that puts on the character of 
prudence, he afts the hypocrite upon himfelf, as 
well as others. It is however, curious to obferve 
how foon this fpell can be diffolved. A fingle ex- 
preflion, boldly conceived and uttered, will fome. 

times 
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times put a whole company into their proper feel- 
ings ; and whole nations are afted upon in the fame 
manner. 

As to the offices of which any civil government 
may be compofed, it matters but little by what 
names they are defcribed. In the rotinc of bufi- 
nefs, as before obferved, whether a man be (tiled 
a Prefident, a King, an Emperor, a Senator, oir 
any thing elfe, it is impoffible that any fervice he 
can perform can merit from a nation more than ten 
thoujand pounds a year ; and, as no man Ihould be- 
paid beybnd his fervices, fo every man of a pro- 
per heart, will not accept more. Public money 
ought to be touched with the moft fcrupulous con- 
fcioufnefs of honour. It is not the produce of 
riches only, but of the hard earnings of labour and 
poverty. It is drawn even from the bitternefs of 
want and mifery. Not a beggar paffes, or peri flies 
in the ftreets, whofe mite is not in that mafs. 

To fliew that the fum oijive hundred thoufand 
pounds is more than fufficient to defray all the ex- 
pences of government, exclufive of navies and 
armies, the following eftimate is added for any 
country, of the fam^ extent as England. 

in the firft place, three hundred reprefcntatives, 
fairly eleQed, are fufficient for all the purpofes to 
which legiflation can apply, and preferable to a 
larger number. They may be divided into two or 

threq 
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three houfes, or meet in one, or in any manner a 
conftitution may direfl. 

As reprefentation is always confidered, in free 
countries, as the moft honourable of all ftations, 
the allowance made to it is merely to defray the 
expence which the reprefentatives incur by that 
fervice, and not to it as an office. 

If an allowance, at the rate of five' 
hundred pounds ptr annum^ be made 
to every reprefentative, dcdufting for ^ 
jioivattendancc, the expence, if the j 
Avhole number attended for fix months 
each year, would be-- 

The official departments cannot, 
reafonably, exceed the following num- 
ber, with the falaries annexed : 

Three Offices at 10,000 £. each — - -£ 3O5OOO 

Ten ditto, — at 5000 50,000 

Twenty at 2000 --- 40,000 

Forty at 1000 40,000 

Two hundred at 500 100,000 

Thr(!frhundred at 200 >- - - 60,000 

Five hundred at 100 50,opo 

Seven hundred at 75 52,500 

£497550P 
If 
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If a nation chufes, it can dedu^ four per cent. 
from all offices, and miakc one of 20,000/. per 
annum. 

All revenue officers are paid out of the monies 
they collect, and therefore are not in this eftima- 
tion. 

The foregoing is not offered as an exaft detail 
of offices, but to fhew the number and rate of fa- 
laries vjhich Jive hundred thoitjand pounds will fup- 
port; and it will, on experience, be found imprac- 
ticable to find bufinefs fufficient to juftify even this 
expence. 

The fraud, hypocrify, and impofition of govern- 
ments, are now beginning to be too well under- 
flood, to promife them any long career. The 
farce of monarchy and ariflocracy, in all countries, 
IS following that of chivalry. Let it then pafs, 
quietly, to the tomb of all other follies, and the 
mourners be comforted. 

- When it fhall be faid, in any country in the 
world, my poor are happy; neither ignorance jior 
diftrefs is to be found among them ; my gaols are 
empty of prifoners, my flreets of beggars; the 
aged are not in want, the taxes are not oppreffive ; 
the rational world is my friend, becaufe I am the 
friend of its happinefs : when thefe things caq be 
faid, then may that country boafl its conftitution, 
and its government. 

Within the fpace of a few years we have feeii 

two 
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two revolutions — thofe of America and France. 
In the former, the conteft was long, and the con- 
fli£l fevere ; in the latter, the nation afted with 
fuoh a confolidated impulfe, that having lio foreign 
enemy to contend with, the revolution was com- 
pleat in power, the moment it appeared. From 
both thofe inftances, it is evident, that the gr^ateft 
forces that can be brought into the field of revo- 
lutions are, reafon, and common intereft. Where 
thefe can have the opportunity of a£ling, oppofi- 
tion dies with fear, or crumbles away by convic- 
tion. It is a great (landing which they have now 
univerfally obtained ; and we may hereafter hope 
to fee revolutions, or changes in governments, 
produced with the fame quiet operation by which 
any meafure, determinable by reafon and difcuffion, 
is accomplifhed. 

When a nation changes its opinion and habits 
of thinking, it is no longer to be governed as be- 
fore ; but it would not only be wrong, but bad 
policy, to attempt, by force, what ought to be ac- 
complifhed by reafon. Rebellion confifts in, 
forcibly oppofing the general will of a nation, 
whether by a party, or by a government. There 
ought, therefore, to be, in every nation, a method 
of occafionally afcertaining the date of public opi- 
nion with refpeQ; to government. 

There is no power but the voluntary will of the 
people that has a right to aO; in any matter refpeft- 

ing 
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ing a general reform ; and, by the fame right that 
two perfons can confer on fuch a fubjeS, a thou- 
fand may. The objeft, in all fuch preliminary 
proceedings, is, to find out what the general fenfe 
of the nation is, and to be governed by it. If it 
prefer a bad, or defeftive government, to a reform, 
or chufe to pay ten times more taxes than there is 
occafion for, it has a right to do fo; and, fo long 
as the majority does not impofe conditions on the 
minority, different to what they impofe on them- 
felves, though there may be much error, there is 
no injuftice. Neither will the error continue long. 
Reafon and difcuffion will foon bring things right, 
however wrong they may begin. 

By fuch a procefs, no tumult is to be appre- 
hended. The poor in all countries are, naturally 
both peaceable and grateful in all reforms in which 
their interefl and happinefs are included. It h 
only by negle6ling, and rejeding them, that they 
become tumultuous. 

Formerly, when divifions arofe refpefting go- 
vernments, recourfe was had to the fword, and a 
civil war enfued. That favage cuftom is exploded 
by the new fyftem, and reference is had to national 
conventions. Difcuffion and the general will, ar- 
bitrates the queftion, and to this private opinion 
yields with a good grace, and order is preferved 
uninterrupted. 

In contemplating revolutions, it is eafy to per- 
ceive. 
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ceivc, that they may arife from two diftinft caufes: 
the one to avoid, of get rid of fome great cala- 
mity; the other to obtain fome great and pofitivc 
good; and the two may be diftinguilhed by the 
names of aftive and paffive revolutions. In thofe 
which proceed from the former caufe, the temper 
becomes incenfed and fowered; and the rediefs 
obtained by danger, is too often fullied by revenge. 
But in thofe which proceed from the latter^ the 
heart rather animated than agitated, enters fe- 
renely upon the fubjeft. Reafon and difcuffion, 
perfuafion and conviflion, become the weapons 
in the conteft, and it is only when thofe are at- 
tempted to be fupprefled, that recourfe is had to 
violence. When men unite in agreeing that a thing 
is goody could it be obtained, fuch as relief from a 
burden of taxes, and the extinftion of corruption, 
the objeft is more than half accomplifhed. What 
they approve as the end, they will promote in the 
means. 

It is with revolutions as with commerce — the 
advantages increafe by their becoming general and 
double to either, what each would receive alone. 
Only partial advantages can flow from partial re- 
forms. It is only by each nation reforming its own, 
that the whole can be improved, and the full be- 
nefit of reformation enjoyed. 

Were all governments eftablifhed on the repre- 
f^ntative f\ (tern, nations would become acquainted, 

and 
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and the animofities and prejudices, fomented by 
the intrigue and artifice of courts, would ceafe. 
•' Expenfi ve governments, and confequendy heavy 
" taxes, would be at an end, and fociety, inge- 
*' neral, be made more comfortable. , Man would 
^ be rendered to man, in all the natural, civil, and 
*• divine rights, and would concur in the general 
*' privilege of ufing thofe rights as reafon and mu^ 
'' tualirUcreJl fliould direft. Avarice and ambition 
" would not be dirf^fted to licentioufnefc, arro-. 
" gance, corruption and power, as the caufe which 
" promotes them would be done away by the 
" changes, and fhort duration of legiflativc ap« 
" pointments. By reftrifting the periods of pub- 
" lie office, fo as to render the inordinate views 
*' of men of no objeft, the mind falls off from 
^^ corruption, ^nd gratifies itfelf ina6ls of jmerit* 
" No longer would the^e be occafion to feducc 
" men from fociety, and render them a diftinft 
'' fpecies for the vain purpofes of ambition, ve- 
^' nality, and arrogance. The deluded foldier 
*' would no longer find himfelf the dupe of artifice, 
'^ of oftentation, the machine of opprelfion and ra- 
" pacity, and the Icpurge of humanity, but the 
" companion and friend of fociety. Inftead of 
" being . trained and kept apart, as the Pufpet of 
" the Grcat^ to be harraffed about as their plea- 
" fures or interefts ftall direft them, and often for 
^ the purpofc of oppofing the rights and privi- 
L " leges 
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^^ liges of the community, he would fitfd hinifelf 
*' engaged 4s thiB idvoeate of natutt, a«d tW 
** equal rigjhts* of minkifid. His i^^foii Would 
« not bfe reftralridd^ Hot his local ^iifeatiott fedtn 
** hith iSniore for sfc iriachirie^ thah few a Jll^." 

The oppreffed foldiei^ Wduld becoiM it ftc6 
tnm; arid the tortui'ed Mot ifo loHg^if te tor» 
fW>n>his contiiidions sMd ^[VdcsftloM, aftd bed#feig: 
^d alOAg cfafe (trivets, like a fetoD) Would ]^futi 
kis merch^iitik voyage m fafety« It v^btUd b6 
Ibtitet tha natioos fhould continue thej^y of tbeif 
foldieifs during their live^v and give &em thelf 
difcharge, arid reftore them to freedom and their 
friends, and ceafe recruitings th^n retain fu^ih mul- 
titudes sLt the fameexpence^ in a condition ufelefs 
to fociety and therhfelves. As foldiers hive hi- 
thefto been treati^d ih mdft coiinttie^ they iDight 
be faid to be without si tti^n^. Shannied by thfi& 
titiizeii', bri m apptebenfion of did^r belfiij^eHttflids 
to therr libertfT wd too often Mfiriti^d by dtoH^ 
who ebnimtoded th^, dieir condidon bi^bMle i 
double bppreffioni But where genuihe pirititH]^l^^ 
of liberty pervade a pec^e, cfveiy thing ite rk- 
ftored to otder; arid Ae foMier^ civilly teriwWecf, 
returns tlie civility. 

In cOntethplatinjg the adv&ittages of riiariki^, I 
have confidisred, that ah alliai^ce be^eett Ehg^Iatid; 
Frtince, and America, mi^t bfe foyhded ori^Hn- 
d|>l« of the moft extenfive titilhy* Thfaii^ I 

have 
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have not airy direft authority on the part of Am^c- 
lica, I have good reafon to conclude, that (he 13 
difpo/ed tQ enter into a confideration of fuch |l 
meafur^) provided that the governments, with 
vrhich (he might ally, aBed as national govern* 
ments, and not as courts inveloped in intrigue and 
myftery. That France, as a nation, and, a nations^ 
government, would prefer an alliance with £ng^ 
land, is a matter of certainty* Nations, like indi- 
viduals, who have long been enemies, without 
Jcnowing each other, or knowing why, become the 
better friends when they difcover the errors and 
impofitions under which they ;had aded. 

Admitting, therefore, the probability of fuch a 
.^onnefiion, I will ftate fome matters by which 
^uch an alliance, together with that jof Holland^ 
jnight render fervice, not only to the parties im- 
^mediately concerned, but. to ^U £urope« 

It is, :I think, certain, that if^e fleets of Eng-v 
land, France, and Holland, ^were confederated, 
^they could propofe, with efifefi, a limitation tos 
mnd a. general. difmantling of all the navies in £u- 
irope,..tO;a certain proportion to be agreed upon. 

tFirft, thatnonew (hip of war (hall be built by 
any power in Europe, themfelves included. 

Secondly, - tl)at all the navies, ^now in exiftence, 

(hall be p[ut back, fuppofe, to one tenth of their 

;prefent force. This. will fave to France and £ng- 

i\^ ^i leaft< two loiUions fterling annually tp each 

L 2 and 
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and their 'relative force be in the fame proportion 
as it is now. If men will permit themfelves to 
think, as rational beings ought to think, nothing 
tan appear more ridiculous and abfurd, exclufive 
of all moral refleftions, than to be at the expcnce 
of building navies, filling them with men, and 
then hauling them into the ocean, to try which can 
fink each other fafteft. Peace, which cofts nothing, 
is attended \mh infinitely more advantage, than 
any viQory with all its expence. But this, though 
it beft anfwers the purpofe of nations, does riot 
that of court governments, whofe habited policy 
is pretence for taxation, places, and offices. 

It is, I think, alfo certain, that the above con- 
federated powers, together with that of the United 
States of America, can propofe, with effeS to 
Spain, the independence of South America, and 
the opening thofe countries, of immenfe extent 
. ?ind wealth, to the general commerce of the world, 
as North America is. 

The opening of South America would producie 
an immenfe field of commerce, and a ready mo- 
ney market for manufactures, which the eaftern 
world does not. The Eaft is already a country full 
of manufaftures, the exportation of Which is, ncit 
only an injury to the man^ufaftures- of England, 
but a drain upon its fpecie. The^ balance againft 
England, by this trade i^, reguUrly, upwards of 
\i^\{ 9^ iTiiilion aqnually fent out in the EailJndfa 

ihips 
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fhips in (liver ; and this is the reafon, together 
with German intrigue, and German fubfidies, that 
there is fo little filver in England. 

Never did fo great an opportunity offer itfelf to 
all Europe, as is produced by the two Revolu- 
tions pf America and France. By the former. 
Freedom has a national champion in the Weftcrn 
World ; and by the latter in Europe. When ano- 
ther nation fhall join j^rance, defpotifm, and bad 
government will fcarcely dare to appear. To ufe 
a trite expreffion, the iron is becoming hot all 
over Europe. The infulted German, and the en- 
flaved Spaniard, the Rufs and the Pole, are be- 
ginning to think. " Thofe who have been un- 
** naturally made the terror of fociety, have dared 
^ to throw 'down their arms before the caufe df 
"•• Liberty, and have joined their re^z/on and ez^/on 
•' with their fellow creatures, in eftablifhing the 
" glorious fabric in which all are equally cori- 
*' cerned. Such conduft muft ever be applauded, 
" whilft reafon^jii/iice* and difcretion^ fhall exift in 
" man." The prefent age will hereafter merit to 
be called the Age of Reafon, and the prefent ge- . 
ncration will appear to the future, as the Adam of 
the new world. 

As Religion is very improperly, made a poH- 
tical machine, and the reality therefore is thereby 
dcftroyed, I will conclude this work, with ftating 
in what light Religion appears to me. 

If 
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, Sf A^ flippQfc a Jjargc ftiiniily of children, Vfhoyon 
f^ ^AHMc^Jjar 4?y, or .ps^rticular circutnftance, 
made it a cuftom ,to |xreCent to their p^reint^ fome 
«^V(^ of their :a§i^i9n .and gratitude, cac^ of 
jlbftm^wuW ?m?^e ;a di^jrem offering, andrHioft 
jp^frtnatbly^ tin ^ difie,fe<it manner. Spme would 
Ipfiiy th^ir qonguatulations in ilhcjmes qf verfe pr 
4^rQfe^, iby fprnc little devices?, as their genius 
idiiSi?kt«d, <:^r:ft(QCQ«iir>grto wh^t they thpught ^ouW 
^Ip^fe; andvpQ?hap% the iMftof.all, npt aWe to 
j^nny pf-thpfetthings, (Would ramble into the gac- 
^d^n, pr the ^ft^ld, ,and g^^ber .^vhat it thpqght the 
.pijctkeft ^llpwqr it could fipd* :|hQu,gh perhaf>s., 'it 
.WJgbtvbjc bpt^a ffijuple ,weed. The parent .would 
j|>^ji«opp;gratifi^d by fuch variety than if tbe^wbole 
jQ^t}?ern ba4 ^^^e^onaconQ^rt^dplarh ^nd <;acli 
,K^. nnade e^a^ly the (ame off^ri ng. .Tbis would 
..hiv^ ,ha4 tbe cpld ^ppear^nce of contrivance, or 
,ti>e,haf(b onerpf contrPul. ^But of all unwelcome 
tbti>g5, rnptbir)g coylji njore.aftliO^ jbe Pjarei|t than. 
,lp(fcpow, tbiat rtbe 4ybple of them bad, afterwards, 
:jgptteat9gctber by the ears, boys, and girls fighting, 
Scratching, revili^jg, .ap^iabufjng each other, about 
»>vbiQh,vi^as, tbe,be|l or.worft^prefent. 

Why may we not fuppofe, that the Great Father 

of p&al)9;is pl^afed with yar^^ty of devotion; and 

;lhat the gr^a^ft offence we can ^afl: is,.tbat by 

^w^ifbA^ff<?6l^^ito jtprimentjapd render. each other 

miferable? JFqvjr^ ojvn part, I am fully fetisfied, 

that 
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that, what I am now doing, with an endeavour to 
conciliate mankind, to render their conditioa 
happy, to unite nations that have hitherto hcOk 
enemies, to extirpate the horrid pradice of war^ 
and break the chains of flavery and oppreffion, is 
acceptable in his fight ; and being the beft fervice 
I can perform, I a£t it chearfully. 
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